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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


The public girds itself for a political 


fray which involves more vital issues 


by far than ordinary party preference. 


THERE ARE many American citizens 
who care more for the country and 
its welfare than they do for the vot- 
ing aggregations that we call the 
Democratic party and the Republican 
party. These citizens in great num- 
bers were troubled a few weeks ago 
over the advent of what we call a 
“political year”. Business was in- 
creasing in volume, and there were 
signs of a safe return to normal con- 
ditions. The thing they most feared 
was the impending struggle to control 
the powers and emoluments of the 
federal government for another four 
years. They did not like to say that 
they wholly distrusted political par- 
ties, and—worst of all—that they had 
lost confidence in the Government it- 
self; but thousands of them were in 
that state of mind. 

When, however, with Congress 
opening on January 3, the plunge was 
taken into the nation-wide political 
scrimmage of ten months, the shock 
was not so depressing, nor was the 
prospect so disheartening. Presiden- 
tial elections had always been our 
roughest but manliest outdoor game. 
With women suitably arrayed for 
their share in the struggle, the game 
becomes a little less boisterous and 
much less “dirty”, but it always 
grows fast and furious as the months 
of campaigning go by, and it is not an 
unhealthy occupation for our asser- 
tive citizenry. ; 

In 1932 the popular vote for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was 22,821,857. The 
vote for Herbert Hoover was 15,- 
761,841. This Democratic victory 
swept a huge majority into the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
and gave the Democrats ample con- 
trol of the Senate. But mark the 
contrast in the honors of our political 
Olympic between 1928 and 1932! 

The Democrats in 1928 were fight- 


ing Prohibition, with a New York 
City candidate whose Tammany 
background encountered Southern 
prejudice. Herbert Hoover had been 
a popular figure at home during the 
war period. He had fed the allied 
nations, and had relieved world-wide 
distress when the war was over. He 
was the candidate, regardless of 
party, of the typical American house- 
hold. He carried, first, the Repub- 
lican convention, and then swept the 
Democratic Southland. Hoover’s pop- 
ular vote in 1928 was 21,392,190. Al- 
fred E. Smith’s vote was 15,016,443. 
The total vote in 1928 fell a little 
short of 37,000,000. The total vote in 


1932 was almost 40,000,000. These to- 
tals, of course, include votes cast for 
candidates of several minor parties. 


In most of the states this coming 
November we are electing govérnors 
and other state officers, and members 
of legislatures. In all the districts of 
the country we are electing members 
of Congress, and in one third of the 
states we are electing United States 
Senators. In several thousand coun- 
ties and in much larger numbers of 
municipalities and townships we are 
electing tens of thousands of local 
salaried officials, for places that are 
eagerly sought by many citizens. 
Proceeding from these local units of 
self-government to the state govern- 
ments, and thus to the national gov- 
ernment, not less than 1,000,000 de- 
sirable appointive. jobs—in addition 
to the elective places—are involved 
directly or indirectly. Many believe 
that this contest is to mark a turning 
point in our history. 


Swings of the pendulum show plainly that 
independent voters decide our elections. 


It is often said with reproach that 
the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties are dominated for their own 
selfish objects by the army of place- 
holders on the one side and the army 
of place-seekers attached to the 
party that is out of power. But if 
this were true (and we may as well 
admit that it is true in part) it can- 
not be shown that the place-holders 
or the place-seekers really determine 
the results of the quadrennial com- 
petition at the polls. The wide swings 
of the pendulum show plainly that 
the independent voters hold the bal- 
ance of power. They decide first for 
one party then for the other. Thus 
the vote for Roosevelt was more than 
50 per cent greater, after only four 
years, than the Democratic vote had 
been in 1928. 

The loss of votes for Hoover was 
chiefly, but not wholly, caused by the 
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return of Southern voters to the 
Democratic fold. In spite of the seem- 
ing preference of the voters for the 
Republican party, the ground swell 
had in fact been indicative for sev- 
eral years of an impending change. 
Reaction from President Wilson’s 
adventures in war and world leader- 
ship had resulted in the Republican 
victory in 1920. Harding’s election 
had -nothing to do with his personal 
hold upon the voting public. Policies 
alone were at stake. The defeat of 
Cox in that year came in the face of 
his gallant and sincere campaign urg- 
ing Americans to endorse and join 
the League of Nations. The popular 
verdict was clearly in favor of our 
keeping out of the League, and in 
condemnation of the Peace Treaty 
that Mr. Wilson had brought home 
from Paris. This was a _ genuine 
referendum, and was so accepted. 


The candidates stood on platforms 
that meant what they said, and 
(whether you like it or not in the 
retrospect) the United States voted 
against the settlements that the vic- 
tors had made at Paris and had 
compelled the Germans to sign at 
Versailles. It was a definite verdict. 
In this respect it was like the closer 
decision that the country had given 
in 1896, when McKinley ran on a 
gold platform and Bryan fought for 
free coinage of silver at a sixteen-to- 
one ratio with gold. In 1900 Bryan 
once more went to the country with 
his platform repeating its free-silver 
plank, in addition to which were 
sweeping resolutions condemning our 
annexation of the Philippines, and 
deploring the general results of our 
war with Spain. 

Here again we had a clear referen- 
dum upon questions of magnitude 
about which intelligent citizens had 
honest convictions. The country was 
in an expansive mood. It was arrang- 
ing to build the Panama Canal. It 
was setting up Cuba as a republic. It 
thought we had a noble mission across 
the Pacific because the English told 
us so. We were obliging our British 
friends (whose praise was dear to 
us) by protecting their Far-Eastern 
empire from the dangerous designs 
of Germans and Japanese. Where- 
upon the country refused to heed 
Bryan’s warnings against imperialism, 
and McKinley was again elected. He 
was shot by an assassin only a few 
months after his second inauguration. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s reforming en- 
ergy and his personal hold upon the 
country carried the election of 1904. 
The West was with him, against the 
conservative Democratic candidate, 
Judge Alton B. Parker of New York. 
Trusts and corporations were under 
criticism in those days. 


Facing the Issues 


In 1908 the radical wing of the 
Democratic party persuaded the con- 
servatives that Bryan’s trip around 
the world had broadened his hori- 
zons; and so the Nebraska “Com- 
moner” was nominated for a third 
time. But he had unexpectedly de- 
clared for the national ownership and 
operation of railroads. The country 
again faced what seemed to be clear 
issues, and decided in favor of the 
safe and well-balanced Mr. Taft. 

But a stiff-necked Republican Con- 
gress, under pledge to reform and 
reduce the tariff, actually revised it 
upwards instead of downwards. Presi- 
dent Taft—naturally liberal.and pro- 
gressive—made a fatal decision. He 
repudiated his progressive friends, 
who could not vote for a tariff bill 
that he also disliked while he felt 
obliged to accept it for party reasons. 


Roosevelt, returning from a year 
abroad, reluctantly allowed the se- 
ceding Progressives to put him at the 
head of a third-party ticket. The 
Republican breach would have given 


‘the election to any nominee of the 


Democratic convention. Champ Clark 
of Missouri, Speaker of the House, 
had led in the Democratic primaries, 
but Bryan’s tactics and platform ora- 
tory at Baltimore resulted in the un- 
expected nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson after days of convention bal- 
loting under the two-thirds rule. 
Wilson had recently left a long and 
brilliant academic career, and had 
been elected Governor of New Jersey 
by virtue of a wide-open Republican 
split among the Jersey leaders. 


Above the Party Bosses 


This rapid recital is intended to 
remind citizens—especially the mil- 
lions of younger men and women who 
are not yet experienced in the crises 
of politics—that the voters in presi- 
dential years have usually recognized 
something more at stake than the 
mere rivalry between two great party 
machines. 

Far be it from us to say that the 
popular verdicts have always been 
sound enough to convince posterity 
that the voice of the people is the 
quintessence of wisdom. But we are 
giving emphasis to the point that 
there is fundamental reality in our 
system of popular government. The 
party machines have had to face the 
ordeal of public opinion, with enough 
voters of good conscience and high 
patriotism to check the party bosses 
and machines, and to make the poli- 
ticians adopt the pretense of good 
behavior. The voters have actually 
considered principles and_ specific 
questions. They have in due time held 
the government in proper subjection 
to the national verdicts on election 
day. 

Proof of the ability of the voting 
public to make and enforce decisions 
could easily be presented in further 
election statistics. We have given the 
figures for the last two elections, and 
it will be enough, perhaps, if we set 
down those of 1920 and 1924. The 
total vote in 1920 was approximately 
27,000,000. Harding’s vote was 16,- 
152,200. That for Cox was 9,147,350. 
The minor tickets received, let us say, 
something more than a million and a 
half, nearly a million of these votes 
going to Debs, the Socialist candidate. 

In 1924 Calvin Coolidge, who as 
Vice President had entered the 
White House before Harding com- 
pleted his single term, received 15,- 
725,000 votes, out of a total of 
29,091,400. John W. Davis, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, polled 8,386,500. But 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, run- 
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ning on a third ticket, took 4,822,800 
votes from the major parties. Western 
progressives regarded Mr. Davis as 
too much like Mr. Coolidge in his 
attitude toward business and financial 
policies, although doubtless Mr. Davis 
had the broader outlook. 

While -under our complicated 
mechanism of the electoral college it 
is possible to choose a President 
without a clear majority of the pop- 
ular vote, this does not often occur. 
The verdict is usually emphatic one 
way or the other, because the two- 
party system has dominated, and 
minor parties have not turned the 
scales. A notable exception was the 
election of 1912, where the total vote 
was a little more than 15,000,000, with 
Wilson receiving 6,286,000, while 
Roosevelt and Taft together polled 
7,610,000, with minor candidates ac- 
credited to the extent of about 1,- 
135,000. If Taft and Roosevelt had 
both stepped aside in 1912 in favor of 
a compromise candidate like Hughes, 
the result might have been different, 
because certain Democratic elements 
also were deeply disaffected. 

But popular feeling was too much 
for party machinery in that turbu- 
lent year. When in 1916 the Repub- 
lican split was healed, with Hughes 
as the joint nominee, Wilson had the 
advantage of being in power. More- 
over, the West was persuaded that 
the only way to keep out of the Eu- 
ropean war—which the West dreaded 
and hated—was to vote for the man 
who had thus far “kept us out”, and 
presumably always would! The total 
vote was 18,387,000, of which Wilson 
received slightly less than half (9,- 
129,600). A local fight had divided 
the Republicans of California, and 
the bolt in that state alone defeated 
Hughes. It was a close contest, and 
the machinery seems to have thwarted 
the popular will. 


Public Opinion Rules 


Toward what end do these com- 
ments lead? We are dealing in the 
realm of facts, in order to impress 


certain observations. If the facts 
prove anything, they show that the 
politicians seldom take the ultimate 
verdicts away from the _ people. 
This truth justifies independence of 
thought, speech, effort and action in 
election years. Even when the party 
machines themselves seem _ under 
most perfect discipline and control, 
clouds on the horizon that appeared 
small at first may increase with ris- 
ing winds of protest till great storms 
burst, to alarm the managers and 
disrupt the smooth convention plans. 

In years of national danger or eco- 
nomic disaster, the Government— 
entrusted to a political party—may 
have a plain mandate to deal with 
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the crisis, while criticism and opposi- 
tion are suspended by common con- 
sent. But if that mandate is not care- 
fully and wisely exercised, no party 
leadership can long suppress. the 
agencies of free speech and a free 
press. Public opinion will begin to 





assert itself. Suddenly the all-power- 
ful machine that controls the Gov- 
ernment, while also it keeps the local 
leaders of the ruling party rewarded 
and obedient, discovers discontent 
and reaction outside of the party 
organization. 


New Dealers now face a public worried 
by extravagance and by Farley methods. 


Such revolts begin among the peo- 
ple who think for themselves and 
vote independently. Until half a year 
ago it seemed wholly certain, on the 
face of things, that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be renominated by acclama- 
tion, and that he would run on a 
platform of his own construction. Al- 
though less certain, it seemed highly 
probable that his close political as- 
sociate and trusted party manager 
James A. Farley would easily carry 
the election, by methods that (to 
quote his own frank admission) 
would bring about “the dirtiest cam- 
paign in American history”. 

But one test after another began to 
show that Mr. Farley’s control of the 
wider public was not so well assured 
as he had believed. It was not the 
Republicans who were producing the 
reaction and enticing voters away 
from the alluring promises of the 
New Deal. Rather, it was the force 
of non-partisan public opinion. Citi- 
zens were frightened by reckless ex- 
travagance, shocked by the tangled 
web of new bureaucracies, and dis- 
illusioned by the failure one after 
another of the improvised experi- 
ments at Washington. 

New England, that the Farley 
Democracy had won so handsomely 
in 1932 and 1934, was hopelessly lost 
in the tests of 1935. Farley lost the 
New York Legislature, and Ohio 
changed its political complexion. 

When $5,000,000,000 was voted last 
year by a subservient Congress as a 
sum to be spent at once, without 
check upon the President’s personal 
discretion, all the political cynics de- 
clared that nobody would assassinate 
Santa Claus. It is established eti- 
quette to hold that the President of 
the United States, like the British 
King, can do no wrong. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s official position and personal 
popularity continued to shield him. 

But Mr. Farley, retaining for poli- 
tical reasons the great administrative 
office of Postmaster General, was also 
keeping firm grasp upon his chair- 
manship of the National Democratic 


Committee and his chairmanship at , 


the same time of the New York State 
Democratic Committee. No etiquette 
Protected Farley’s brand of politics- 


in-government and government-in- 
politics from the sharpest kind of at- 
tack. He was assailed on all hands 
for the political uses that the Admin- 
istration was making, in every state 
and community, of the largest sums 
of public money ever entrusted to 
any official of any country in all the 
history of the world. 

Note the paradoxes and contradic- 
tions. Farleyism and slush funds 
cease to be assets, and become heavy 
liabilities when our healthy Ameri- 
can winds of public opinion blow 
against them. These things are not 
to the President’s credit; and if he 
is to be reélected—as still seems like- 
ly enough—it will be in spite of 
“stratagems and spoils”, and such 
methods as his manager, rightly or 
wrongly, is credited with employing. 
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All sensible people know that such 
expenditures as have recently been 
made can be met only by burdens of 
debt and taxation that will hamper 
the country for many years to come, 
or else by repudiation via inflation. 
The Republicans, who had been fairly 
acquiescent while the so-called New 
Deal seemed to promise cures for all 
our troubles, fell into tune with the 
changed chorus of public opinion 
when one experiment after another 
came to disaster. But Mr. Farley 
continued to sneer at the Republi- 
cans, and to boast of his firm control 
of the Democratic party west of the 
Alleghanies and south of the Poto- 
mac, where entire populations were 
said to be still willing and eager to 
surrender once-cherished doctrines 
and principles for immediate cash 
benefits. 


Constitution to the Fore 


Perhaps discord and reaction went 
too far in 1912 when the temporary 
wreckage of the Republican machine 
displaced public men of experience, 
and placed national authority in the 
hands of an accomplished scholar 
whose remoteness from the world of 
hard realities had failed to toughen 
the fibre of his practical judgment. 
Experience is an amazing teacher; 
and the man who can profit by his 
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The big guns of the Democratic National Committee, Post- 
master General Farley and Emil Hurja (left), in action. 


mistakes may rise on the stepping- 
stones of futile performance to new 
and substantial glories. Can he shake 
off bad advisers? Can he turn to the 
wise and sensible leaders of his 


party? Can he awake from iridescent 


dreams, and go about his practical 
job? 

When Congress lavished upon 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a range of 
powers which it had no authority to 
confer and that: he could not legally 
exercise in his capacity as President 
of the United States, we were simply 
suspending the Constitution all along 
the line. We were adopting the Eng- 
lish system, where Parliament does 
what it pleases on advice of the Cabi- 
net, and the Ministers of the Crown 
take upon themselves whatever range 
of authority the Parliament may 
choose to grant. 

But when this extra-constitutional 
system was challenged on _ legal 
grounds the federal courts brought 
the American Constitution into evi- 
dence again. The country had to 
make another decision, expressing it- 
self in such ways as were available. 
At first the so-called New Deal an- 
grily challenged the Constitution and 
the courts. Its adventures had gone 
far afield, and interruption gave it 
painful shocks. But so strenuous was 
the public demand that the country 
should return to its normal kind of 
government that there could be no 
doubt as to the result. The American 
public is for the Constitution and the 
Courts; and its decision will hold. 


No More Personal Rulers 


This does not mean that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be rejected by the voters 
at the polls next November. But it 
does mean that the country will elect 
a Congress prepared to resume its 
normal place in our system of gov- 
ernment. It means that a President, 
whether Roosevelt or some other 
man, will be elected who will see 
clearly that he must give his time 
and effort to the job of being Presi- 
dent. He must renounce the idea 
that he can take upon himself the 
responsibility for a thousand things— 
or a hundred thousand acts of his 
personal subordinates—that lie in an- 
other realm, quite outside of the pre- 
scribed duties and functions of the 
presidency. 

It does not seem to us that this 
fundamental issue can henceforth be 
obscured. It must be faced openly. 
If we are to have a personal govern- 
ment supported by an elected national 
assembly that declines to function 
within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, let us not evade or minimize the 
question at stake. Probably 42,000,- 
000 votes will be cast in November. 
We may be sure enough that each 


party will hold a minimum of 16,- 
000,000, regardless of platforms or 
candidates. Among the remaining 
ten millions are several million in- 
dependent voters, and they will de- 
cide the contest. 

If the latest indications are to be 
relied upon, the informal verdict of 
the country will be heeded to a great 
extent before the formal decision is 
made at the polls next November. 
The present Congress was elected on 
the pledge to support the President 
and his policies and ask no questions. 
The President ordered Congress to 
pass bills, regardless of their apparent 
unconstitutionality, and Congress 
obeyed. But when Congressmen 
meet their constituents in the ap- 
proaching campaign they will have 
to turn squarely about. They will 
be sharply interrogated. They will 
promise to respect their oaths of of- 
fice. They will pledge themselves 
not to obey, without question, the 
orders of any man who assumes to 
be a personal ruler. 

A few months ago the New Deal 
cohorts were valiantly proposing to 
face the situation aggressively and to 
change the Constitution, (1) by de- 
stroying the reserved power of the 
states, (2) by changing the character 
of the federal courts, and (3) by con- 
ferring upon Congress the right to 
perpetuate the dictatorship and the 
new bureaucracies. Already the 
clear winds of opinion have destroyed 
this flimsy castle of dreams. The 
country will support the Constitution, 
the sovereignty of the states, and the 
position of the federal courts. We 
do not believe that this profound is- 
sue can be held in suspense while 
the country awaits the balloting of 
November. 

The acid test will come with the 
adoption of the Democratic platform 
in the middle of June. It is true 
that the electoral campaign must be 
carried on by the Democratic and 
Republican organizations. Liberty 
leagues, chambers of commerce, la- 
bor unions and farm bodies are no 
substitute for the sort of work that 


party committees will do after the 
conventions name their tickets and 
adopt their platforms in June. But 
it would be the height of folly for 
politicians to disparage bodies of in- 
terested or disinterested citizens, 
who are trying to instruct public 
opinion for the guidance of both 
political parties. 


That Forgotten Platform 


When Alfred E. Smith made his 
Liberty League speech on January 
25, he addressed the audience and 
the country not as an independent 
but as a leader of the Democratic 
party. He did not say that he would 
oppose the renomination of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. But he said that 
there were questions that must be 
answered, and that only one man 
could explain the disregard by the 
Administration of the platform of 
1932. The answer that Smith de- 
manded could be given in smooth 
and plausible phrases, however un- 
convincing; but also it could be 
given in a much more satisfactory 
way, without argument or discus- 
sion, by actions that would speak 
for themselves and need no inter- 
pretation. 

The NRA was an effort in good 
faith, but it had failed regardless of 
the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court. The AAA happened 
to reach the highest court on legal 
points that involved power to tax 
particular industries to provide a 
subsidy fund for favored localities 
and_ selected beneficiaries. Three 
members of the court were in doubt, 
and would not adhere to the decision 
of the majority. But other cases re- 
lating to AAA were on their way to 
the Supreme Court and these would 
have involved the compulsory fea- 
tures of the potato law, the tobacco 
act, and the system of cotton con- 
trol. No one could well doubt the 
necessity that would confront the 
Court of reaching a unanimous de- 
cision against those arbitrary sys- 
tems of control. 


The fall of AAA once more opens up the 


question of what to do for agriculture. 


President Roosevelt, however, was 
areused to the fact that he also had 
the veto power over his own exper- 
iments. On February 3 he asked 
Congress to take those enactments 
off the statute books. He was obeyed 
with promptness and virtual una- 
nimity. On the following day the 
President gave orders to various loan 
agencies to diminish their activities 
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and to “write off’ about one billion 
dollars of unemployed credits. No 
one questioned the legality of these 
lending methods, but the President 
was giving private enterprise an oc- 
casion to understand that he regards 
recovery as advancing, with less 
federal financing required for home 
building and other desirable objects. 

Nobody who believes in justice and 
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fair play ought to subject President 
Roosevelt to harsh criticism for the 
collapse of the farm programs that 
were undertaken so daringly, but so 
hopefully and with such good in- 
tentions by the Administration. 
They were not partisan policies. 
They stemmed from all those earlier 
efforts and proposals upon which 
farm leaders and the farm bloc in 
Congress had toiled and _ labored 
ever since the break-down of prices 
soon after the Great War. 

Farm prices actually have been 
advanced, and the policies of restric- 
tion and control have seemed to be 
successful in some respects, tobacco 
for example. Secretary Wallace and 
Administrator Chester Davis have 
stood to their guns like the immortal 
Greeks at the pass of Thermopylae, 
and have been willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the cause of farm 
homes and rural prosperity. There 
is no better cause, and the President 
has it at heart. But with our forty- 
eight states almost infinitely varied 
in their climate, products, resources 
and methods, it was impossible to 
apply a system of control at Wash- 
ington that could deal on fair and 
even terms with the millions upon 
millions of farm families from Maine 
to Florida, and from Ohio to the 
Pacific coast. 


What Hoover Would Do 


Herbert Hoover has been making 
some remarkable speeches, not on 
the level of what Farley calls “dirty 
politics” but upon principles and 
policies, from the standpoint of the 
best-qualified critic in the country. 
In a half hour’s talk at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on January 16, Mr. 
Hoover analyzed the AAA policies. 
He would not be content with mere 
repeal, disregarding the plight in 
which farmers might find themselves. 
“A new program”, he said, “is 
necessary. It is now in the making. 
The nation has a right to insist that 
it must be effective, and it must be 
based upon sound principles.” He 
admits the need of restoring farm 
prosperity, but he is opposed to the 
restraints of collectivism. He con- 
demns “those ideas of production 
control that revolve upon planned 
scarcity, instead of the plenty upon 
which America alone has made 
progress.” 

The ex-President pointed out the 
injustice of the processing taxes; he 
showed that the immense public debt 
will rest, in large part, as a super- 
mortgage on all the country’s farms; 
he challenged the contention that the 
improvement of prices has been 
directly due to restrictions and 
bounties—and we think he proved 
his case. What remedies does Mr. 
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Hoover favor, as he seeks to give 
hope and contentment to the farm 
population? First, he would in- 
crease consumption of food by 
restoring employment. This means a 
balanced budget, stable currency, 
protection of the home market, and 
national policies to expand reason- 
able export markets. Next, he 
would retire “sub-marginal lands”, 
following the plans proposed by Sec- 
retary Hyde in 1932. He would hold 
back new reclamation projects until 
the land can be used. He upholds 
farm-credit machinery as begun by 
the Republicans and improved by the 
present administration. 

Mr. Hoover does not believe that 
we can at once give up a program of 
beneficial farm policies at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury. He would 
restore depleted soils by methods 
that are well understood, and would 
subsidize crops not now produced 
in sufficient amounts, thus adding 
new sources to farm incomes and in- 
creasing the national wealth. All 
these things he would do without 
impairing the liberty of farmers to 
act for themselves, although he 
would not allow them, it is obvious, to 
destroy our heritage of productive land 
by ruinous methods. In an article in 
the December number of The Country 
Home, written by its editor, Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, a new plan to 
create farm wealth is advocated that 
deals more specifically with the kind 
of proposals endorsed by Mr. Hoover 
in the Nebraska speech of January. 

Subsidies are hard to administer 
wisely and fairly, but they may not 
be harmful if granted for good rea- 
sons. We subsidize the education of 
children, taxing everybody whether 
they have children or not. We 
subsidize all sorts of agencies of 
public health, and do not expect im- 
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Chester Davis, administrator of the AAA; Secretary Wallace, 
and Senator E. D. Smith, consider plans for replacing AAA. 


mediate beneficiaries to pay the 
price. When we seem to subsidize 
industries by protective tariffs, we 
do it to uphold American wage 
standards, and to create consuming 
markets for our own farm products. 
We subsidize merchant shipping for 
broad reasons of national policy. We 
subsidize aviation through mail con- 
tracts because we think this plan is 
related to national defense. 


Helping the Speculator 


The chief fault with the AAA plan 
of distributing bounties and sub- 
sidies has been constantly mentioned 
in these pages, but is usually over- 
looked. That plan diverted atten- 
tion by pretending to be a policy 
for farmers, whereas in practice it 
was something largely different. 
Farming is a mode of life, and the 
historic basis of our best citizenship. 
We have many millions of farms and 
farm families and- they must be 
maintained. The AAA dealt with 
commercial producers of particular 
crops. It gave its largest checks to 
people who were not farmers in the 
usual sense, but speculators in land 
and in commodities. It talked about 
the evils of soil erosion, and then 
gave subsidies for the encourage- 
ment of the devastating methods used 
by speculators who were squander- 
ing the original fertility of new soils, 
by raising wheat and other single 
crops on a large-acreage scale, with 
powerful machinery and with tran- 
sient or vagrant labor. 

Similar statements have been 
made repeatedly in these pages and 
read by hundreds of thousands of 
people, and have stood uncontra- 
dicted. The cost of the scheme of 
subsidizing the regions and individ- 
uals that had been responsible for 








surplusage of crops and for low 
prices, has been met by sales taxes 
on bread and meat and clothing of 
from 25 to 30 per cent. Every work- 
ing-class family, and every poor farm- 
er in the country, has been paying 
the bills in order that Henry Wallace 
might distribute checks to the very 
people who have been destroying 
soils and wrecking agriculture. 


Take a Look at Kansas 


Kansas is a typical state, with ex- 
cellent standardized farming in the 
eastern counties but with insufficient 
rainfall and speculative wheat pro- 
duction in the great expanses of the 
western half of its 82,000 square 
miles. It has 166,000 farms, averag- 
ing about three hundred acres apiece. 
But the established farms of the 
eastern counties are probably of half 
that average size, while the holdings 
in the western half of the state would 
average several times larger. The 
contracts of Mr. Wallace have had 
small effect in Kansas as compared 
with weather changes. The wheat 
crops of 1931 and 1932 averaged 
somewhat more than 200,000,000 
bushels, from 13,000,000 wheat acres 
(in round figures). But in 1933 Kan- 
sas produced only 57,500,000 bushels 
from about 6,774,000 acres. Under 
stimulus of AAA bounties, acreage in 
1934 increased to 8,669,000, and the 
crop was 79,700,000 bushels. 

The shrinkage of the Kansas wheat 
crop was caused by extreme drought 
and other adverse natural conditions. 
But the wheat producers were paid 
by the people of the entire United 
States, through Mr. Wallace’s De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the basis 
of the large acreage and production 
of the bountiful years. Thus Kansas 
producers could defy drought, accept 
their immense subsidies, and renew 
their faith in miracles. The Kansas 
corn crop in 1932 was 136,200,000 
bushels from 7,362,000 acres. The 
report for 1934 gives 10,576,000 
bushels, from 3,077,000 acres. In the 
face of such fluctuations, the corn- 
hog and wheat subsidies—in almost 
ineredible sums—would seem like a 
challenge to Providence. There are 
millions of farmers in the East who 
have had not a penny of subsidies, 
and who have been paying their part 
of what amounts to crop insurance, 
or indemnity for the benefit of wheat 
growers in the semi-arid belt. That 
such a scheme would have been pro- 
posed by sane men, who could stand 
on their feet and pretend to justify 
so glaring a measure of injustice 
added to futility, seems incredible. 
In comparison, the Townsend plan 
might appear almost rational. 

There are men in Kansas who are 
not afraid to analyze this sort of 


thing, and to denounce it as ruinous 
in the end to our farmers them- 
selves. One of these is Mr. Dan D. 
Casement, a practical farmer and 
perhaps our best-known authority 


‘upon cattle and livestock, always a 


clear-thinking and courageous citi- 
zen. He believes in no subsidies at 
all for agriculture. But we think 
his views of freedom for farmers 
might be reconciled with a policy that 
defines soil maintenance as essential, 
and considers farming from the 
standpoint of the conservation of 
rural life. 

Before the Civil War the exploita- 
tion of new soils in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 
with land and cotton speculation 
under the slavery system, brought 
the United States to the brink of 
destruction. For many years the 
Southern planters had dictated poli- 
cies at Washington. In recent times 
the exploitation of new soils on a 
speculative basis in the Western half 
of the country has disturbed agri- 
culture in the established farm states 
east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Farmers or Lobbyists? 


We are not blaming western pro- 
ducers; but we will not allow certain 
“farm” lobbyists at Washington to 
confuse us when we distinguish be- 
tween commodity speculators and 
actual farm families. It would seem 
a pity that the real farmers of the 
country have had so few intelligent 
spokesmen who could present their 
case at Washington. New York alone 
has more farmers than North and 


South Dakota taken together. Penn- 
sylvania has more farm families than 
Kansas. North Carolina has by far 
more farms and farm families than 
Iowa, although its acreage of har- 
vested crops is much smaller. Georgia 
alone has considerably more farms 
and farm families than the aggregate 
of all the eight mountain states—Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 
The fundamental problem is the wel- 
fare of the farm families, whether on 
the old soils of the East, or on the 
new soils of the pioneering states 
of the West. Uncle Sam should think 
of them all, with equal concern. 


Consider the Consumers 


But Uncle Sam should also think 
about the consumers and their just 
rights. The states themselves should 
be bolder and more definite in their 
farm policies. New York and New 
England should subsidize the dairy 
farmers directly or indirectly. Milk 
production should be stimulated, 
alike for producers and consumers, 
the farmers should be properly paid; 
but subsidies should chiefly apply 
to the object of providing abundance 
of good milk for infants and young 
children, whether through the public- 
health and school administrations or 
by some other method. Let us forget 
carping and partisanship in these 
matters that relate to human wel- 
fare. But also let us expose evasion, 
turn the spot-light on the hard- 
boiled lobbies, and produce a policy 
that the best minds at home and 
abroad would regard as humane, con- 
structive, and scientific. 


Revolt threatens the Democratic party 
while Republicans consider candidates. 


President Roosevelt does not be- 
lieve that the progressive principles 
upon which he takes his stand can 
be worked out successfully on short 
notice. If we should say that he 
thinks we must make allowance for 
experiment and adjustment over a 
period of from five to ten years, the 
remark would probably stand ap- 
proved. It would be impossible to 
break away from the oversight and 
control of these matters by state and 
local agencies. Our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations are the 
permanent centers through which 
long-range policies must be adminis- 
tered. When the dust of this year’s 
political campaign settles down after 
the excitements culminating in No- 
vember, we should be able to take 
up all such questions in a compara- 
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tively non-partisan atmosphere. The 
Seventy-fifth Congress will be better 
balanced than the present. one. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt enters upon a 
second term, with a reorganized cabi- 
net, or we have a Republican Chief 
Executive, the government will 
doubtless try in 1937 to profit by the 
lessons of its distressful years, and 
to recover from its over-heavy in- 
dulgence in spending orgies. 
Meanwhile, we have politics on our 
hands and the young voters, women 
as well as men, should step out and 
take a vigorous, determined part in 
the business of running the mechan- 
ism of our successful democracy. The 
primaries are close at hand. That 
of New Hampshire is announced for 
March 10. In April the nominating 
contests occur in five of our greatest 
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states: Wisconsin and New York will 
be naming their delegates to the con- 
ventions on April 7; the Illinois pri- 
maries are on the 14th; those of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania are 
near the end of the month. Many 
other states hold their party primaries 
in the month of May. 

Thus far there have been no dis- 
agreeable phases of rivalry for the 
Republican nomination. Col. Knox 
and Senator Vandenberg are still re- 
garded with approval among many 
Republicans. Last month we pub- 
lished an extended appreciation of 
Senator Dickinson of Iowa. In the 
present number a man of affairs— 
himself of the type of Americans who 
can think and take responsibility— 
gives us a sincere estimate of the 
personal qualities of Governor Lan- 
don of Kansas. A speech on national 
issues delivered on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the admission of Kan- 
sas as a state placed Governor Lan- 
don in a prominent position as a pos- 
sible Republican nominee. It does 
not now seem likely that rivalry in 
the Republican convention will be 
over-strained, as it was in 1912 and 
1920. The issue lies elsewhere. 


Outside the Fold 


Alfred E. Smith is not the only 
leading Democrat who criticizes the 
present administration for its alleged 
disregard of the policies set forth so 
precisely in the platform of 1932. 
Former Governor Ely of Massachu- 
setts and Hon. John W. Davis, Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1924, are among 
the leaders whose comments have 
been as unsparing as those of Mr. 
Smith. In Louisiana recent tests 
have confirmed the control of the 
State by the followers of the late 
Huey Long. The sudden death of 
Governor Allen made a change in 
the line-up of the leaders, and the 
new Governor last month appointed 
the widow of Huey Long to serve 






as Senator during the remainder of 
the present term. The Louisiana del- 
egates are not likely to support 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Phila- 
delphia convention. 

Governor Talmadge of Georgia last 
month summoned Democrats of sur- 
rounding states to join in an informal 
convention to promote the intense op- 
position of Talmadge to the present 
administration, and to give him some 
standing before the country as a rival 
candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation. But Mr. Farley’s National 
Committee would probably seat a 
contesting pro-Roosevelt delegation 
from Georgia—perhaps also one from 
Louisiana. As regards full endorse- 
ment of the ticket of Roosevelt and 
Garner at Philadelphia, we have dis- 
covered no serious doubt in any well- 
informed direction. However, as we 
remarked at the beginning of these 
comments upon the current situation, 
the Democratic platform will not be 
adopted without close scrutiny. 

Can the Democrats now convince 
the country that they will keep their 
platform promises if they are given 
another four years of full authority? 
Naturally Republicans will answer 
this question in the negative. Inde- 
pendent voters will expect. the long- 
awaited answer, that has not yet come 
from high quarters. Will the Demo- 
cratic convention make its own plat- 
form? Who wrote the platform of 
1932, upon which the party took to 
itself so much credit for clearness 
and sincerity? Every intelligent voter 
in the United States this year will 
watch to see whether the Democrats 
can submit to self-criticism, make an 
honest platform, tell the truth, and 
take the consequences. 


Unpredictable Borah 


Presidential aspirations always ap- 
pear in unexpected places in the early 
months of an election year. This 
year’s chief surprise thus far has been 
the announcement of Senator Borah, 
of Idaho. He emerges as a Republi- 
can candidate, and challenges the so- 
called “Old Guard” in New York and 
elsewhere. There is no definition of 
“old guard” that the ordinary Re- 
publican voter is able to understand. 
Historically, the distinction dates 
from the party split in 1912. Old 
Guard Republicans are supposed to 
be those who supported Taft. The 
“progressive” Republicans are those 
who supported Theodore Roosevelt. 
But the breach was closed long ago, 
and has no significance this year. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Borah, whose 
political record is not as well known 
as it might be, switched away from 
the progressive elements in 1912 and 
lined up with the “stand patters.” 
This was an unwelcome surprise to 
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Theodore Roosevelt, but Mr. Borah 
was finishing his first term in the 
Senate, and he found that Republicans 
of Idaho were strongly for Taft rather 
than for Roosevelt. Wilson barely 
carried the state against Taft, but 
Borah rode the storm and achieved 
his second term in the Senate. On 
the record, Borah is himself “Old 
Guard,” if anybody is. 


Sometimes on the Fence? 


Idaho is a young state that thinks 
and acts for itself. Hating war, it 
voted strongly for Wilson against 
Hughes in 1916. Considering itself 
betrayed by Wilson who took us 
abroad on high adventures, Idaho 
turned about and gave Harding an 
overwhelming majority in 1920. So 
strong were its Republican sympathies 
in 1924 that Idaho gave Coolidge al- 
most three to one against Davis. In 
1928 it gave Hoover almost two to 
one against Smith, with Borah ar- 
dently for Hoover. He had kept his 
Senate seat by re-elections in 1918, 
1924 and 1930. But after the depres- 
sion the tide in Idaho was changing 
rapidly. It gave 109,479 votes for 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, and 71,- 
312 for Herbert Hoover. Mr. Borah 
made the swing safely with his state 
as in 1912. He supported the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and has since then been 
accounted a pro-Roosevelt New Deal- 
er, although from time to time he has 
acted frequently in his favorite role 
of independent third party, and is now 
proclaimed a “liberal” Republican. 

Mr. Borah’s new Democratic col- 
league, James Pinckney Pope, went 
to Idaho in 1909 as a scholarly young 
lawyer, educated in his native state 
of Louisiana and at the University 
of Chicago. Already he has made 
his mark as an able Senator and a 
consistent supporter of the adminis- 
tration. Mr. Borah’s term is ending, 
and it will be filled at this year’s 
election. An ambitious and popular 
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Democrat, Governor C. Ben Ross, 
wants the place. Will Mr. Borah sup- 
port the ticket to be named by the 
Republicans at Cleveland early in 


June, or will he support Roosevelt, . 


and try to keep his Senate seat? They 
are wondering about this in the state 
of Idaho, where they are always 
proud of Mr. Borah’s reputation as 
an intellectual giant and a Webster- 
ian orator. But they also think that 


this may prove a disappointing year 
for politicians who sit on fences, wait- 
ing to see when and where to jump. 
At the present time the Townsendites 
are astonishingly strong in Idaho, 
and they may find Ross _ bidding 
higher than Borah. Borah’s offer of 
perhaps sixty dollars a month for old- 
age pensions seems to make no ap- 
peal to the uncompromising advocates 
of the two-hundred-dollar figure. 


Plans to preserve strict neutrality reflect the 


nation’s uncompromising desire for peace. 


Senator Nye’s Committee brought 
to light much information regarding 
American activities during almost 
three years of our professed neutral- 
ity from the summer of 1914 to the 
spring of 1917. In war time, belliger- 
ents respect nothing but military and 
naval strength. Our government pro- 
tested constantly and bitterly against 
violation of our neutral rights by the 
English and in less measure by the 
Germans; but we took it out in hard 
language, refusing to pay for an ade- 
quate navy or to provide munitions 
for an army. Thus we were drawn 
inevitably into the sympathetic arms 
of those belligerents who commanded 
the seas, and who were in position 
to give us large orders for war sup- 
plies of all kinds. 

We do not yet know what really 
lies behind the Ethiopian adventure 
of Italy under Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship, as regards understandings be- 
tween Italy and France, and jealous 
dickering over the respective claims 
of Great Britain and Italy in north- 
eastern Africa. We do know, how- 
ever, that fifty countries, having no 
imperial game to play and acting with 
manifest sincerity, have agreed that 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia has been 
an act of unjustified aggression. The 
British people (as distinguished from 
certain proponents of imperial policy) 
are in full and honest sympathy with 
the half-hundred governments that 
have denounced the employment of 
aggressive warfare as a means of 
gaining territory and resources. 


Freedom of the Seas? 


The people of the United States, 
like the great majority in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, are in sym- 
pathy with the expression of world 
opinion against a needless war. 
Whether or not the League of Na- 
tions should have succeeded in plac- 
ing an efficient embargo upon the 
petroleum supplies that Italy needs, 
we should not be too ready to say 
that the League has failed. Its atti- 


tude in this particular matter is of 
high moral value. The League lacks 
the machinery for proceeding directly 
to enforce peace. But Geneva can 
discover and broadcast public opin- 
ion; and it would seem to many peo- 
ple that the Italian project must now 
fail, or come far short of its original 
plans and purposes. 

The subject of neutrality, which 
was always difficult in practice re- 
gardless of its theoretical place in 
international law, finds fresh con- 
fusion in the changes that have come 
about during the past twenty years. 
The people of the United States do 
not believe in war, having had an 
experience of the folly and futility 
of becoming embroiled in other peo- 
ple’s affairs across wide oceans. They 
are beginning faintly to understand 
the circumstances and influences that 
made us abandon neutrality in 1917. 
Shall we, henceforth, try isolation? 
Shall we adopt the contrary plan of 
joining other countries in collective 
methods to prevent war? Shall we 
depend upon old-fashioned neutral 
rights and so-called “freedom of the 
seas?” 

In the first case we must shut off 
profitable trading, direct or indirect, 
with belligerents. In the second case, 
we must join the League of Nations, 
or at least support the League when 
we think it is pursuing the right 
course. In the third place, we must 
have enough naval equipment and 
enough military airplanes to make 
our position respected. The present 
Congress has been debating these 
alternatives most earnestly, its pref- 
erence being for embargoes and 
business sacrifice rather than for 
murdering our boys and bankrupting 
our government. 

The Administration has seemed in 
doubt, but now prefers to postpone 
the subject until next year. Mean- 
while, it is reported that President 
Roosevelt wishes to call a Western- 
Hemisphere Conference, to meet per- 
haps at some capital in South Amer- 
ica. A Pan-American accord on war, 
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peace and neutrality, further extend- 
ing present agreements, would seem 
desirable. Such questions are well 
presented in certain recent volumes 
by capable writers. Mr. Herschel 
Brickell, who contributes our month- 
ly review of books, comments upon 
some of these new volumes in the 
present number. 

Any expression of genuine feeling 
throughout civilized countries, on an 
occasion that provides fitting oppor- 
tunity, may be regarded as an en- 
couraging symptom. There is enough 
good-will in the world to keep the 
peace, if it can only be organized and 
utilized for that purpose. The death 
of King George V furnished one of 
these suitable occasions for attesting 
world-wide sentiment. Expressions 
of affection and grief in the realms 
where George was recognized as Sov- 
ereign were genuine, and as nearly 
unanimous as possible. In all other 
countries the press sounded the key- 
note of respect and esteem. 


A Royal Balance- Wheel 


More than twenty-five years ago, 
when King George ascended the 
throne, there was a crisis between 
popular government as represented 
by a large majority in the House of 
Commons and traditional authority as 
represented in the hereditary House 
of Lords, with its power to block and 
veto progressive movements. King 
George made a decision that was far- 
reaching. He took the popular side, 
and made the Crown even more than 
ever before a balance-wheel in crit- 
ical times—not to obstruct progress 
but to smooth its pathway. Other 
thrones tottered and fell in the violent 
changes of the war period, but the 
royal house of England was not im- 
periled for a moment. The Irish peo- 
ple in their painful struggle for the 
rights of nationality would like noth- 
ing so much as to be good neighbors, 
loyal friends and faithful allies of 
Great Britain. 

The new King has acquired in rare 
degree what Dr. Lyman Powell calls 
the “human touch”. He has learned 
that influence and good-will are bet- 
ter agencies in this new time than 
arrogant force. He knows most parts 
of the world by much travel and ex- 
perience, and he knows Canada and 
the United States especially well. We 
are fortunate in securing for our 
readers this month an estimate of the 
position and qualities of Edward VIII 
from the pen of our esteemed Cana- 
dian friend, Stephen Leacock. This 
eminent author has made a double 
reputation. He is a high authority 
in all that pertains to government 
and politics, and he is also a connois- 
seur in the mysteries of what we call 
human nature. 
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EDWARD VIII AND CANADA 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


A famous Canadian humorist and professor 
of economics inspects his brand-new sover- 
eign, King Edward VIII, and the multiple 


questions of dominionhood and monarchy. 
29 





Kose Epwarp VIII is the first King I 
have ever known—I mean, in the easy 
and personal sense. Once as a little 
boy in England, sixty years ago, I 
saw Queen Victoria’s head go by in 
a railway carriage. But I never felt 
I knew her. 

I met King Edward a few years ago 
at a big dinner in Montreal, when he 
was visiting the city under the incog- 
nito-title of Lord Renfrew. Coming 
under that name, he was able to lay 
aside the forms and ceremonies that 
must of necessity surround a King in 
England, and act like a Canadian. It 
was a huge dinner and I was just a 
lost unit at one of the many tables. 
But after dinner the host of the eve- 
ning said to me, “Come and sit beside 
the Prince: he wants to talk to you”. 

A recent diplomatic incident in 
London has reminded British sub- 
jects that it is not the proper thing 
to repeat a conversation with a King. 
But I have no hesitation in recording 
mine. My friends asked me after- 
wards, “What did the Prince say?” 
And I answered, “Say? He never got 
a chance to say anything. I felt so 
flattered and so superior in being 
asked to talk to him that I did all the 
talking and assured him that when he 
came to the throne if he ever needed 
advice or money, just to let me 
know”. 

I was still saying it when they 
dragged me away from him. It was a 
rash promise but it still holds good. 
I don’t go back on it; and anyway 
there are thousands, millions of others 
in it with me. 

You see, in Canada, to know the 
King—the Prince as he was—is noth- 
ing. We all know him. All the sol- 
diers know him because they remem- 
ber him in France. All the rest of us 
know him because he has been up 
and down over Canada more than we 
have ourselves. And wherever he 
has gone he has mingled with us all 
—high and low, even professors—in 
that simple and effortless way which 
he commands by instinct. In Canada 
we get on with kings and princes be- 
cause we understand them, better in 
a way than they do in England. In 
the old country there are always 
forms and observances—people walk- 
ing backwards and that sort of thing. 
We can’t; we’d fall over. So we have 
to “act natural” with kings and 
princes: and it seems to work. In 
any case King Edward VIII is spe- 
cially one of us because he owns land 
here: he has a farm out in Alberta, 
which of course hooks him up with 
Social Credit and makes us feel sorry 
for him. We may have to help him 
out. 

But just now it is the other way. 
The King helps ws out—us Canadians 
and all the rest of the Empire. Amer- 





icans do not follow the ins-and-outs 
of our constitution, or our lack of it, 
and are probably as much mixed up 
about it as we are about the Four- 
teenth Amendment. But what has 


happened is that in a determined ef-" 


fort towards British freedom we have 
got the Empire so separated and dis- 
integrated that there is nothing but 
the King holding it together. The 
Statute of Westminster of 1931, de- 
claring all the dominions equal to 
the United Kingdom and no one 
superior to any one else, has reduced 
the Empire to legal confusion. 


More Constitutions! 


Canada, for example, is just dis- 
covering that there is no way to 
amend its constitution, the dominion 
never having had the power, and the 
British Parliament having renounced 
it. Western Australia, wanting to get 
out of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, has been told by the Imperial 
Parliament that there is no longer 
any way out. 

Goldwin Smith once called the 
United States constitution a Delphic 
Oracle. But the British constitution 
is now the Riddle of the Sphinx. 
Apart from the monarchy the legal 
connection is gone. There is still, of 
course, the Privy Council as a final 
court of law in London for all the 
Empire. That stays because the law- 
yers like it: an ocean trip does a 
hard-working barrister a heap of 
good and London in the season is 
delightful. But the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council no more 
binds the Empire together, in the 
positive sense, than does the Old 
Bailey Criminal Court. The real bond 
of union is found in such things as 
cricket, the Derby, the London 
Punch, and above all—overwhelm- 
ingly above all—our allegiance to the 
Crown. 

Without any doubt, without any 
exaggeration, without any flattery, 
the development of the British mon- 
archy is one of the greatest and 
happiest factors in the history of man- 
kind. 

The British peoples and the reign- 
ing house have now kept company in 
sunshine and in shadow, for two 
hundred and twenty-two years. The 
royal family is now officially called 
the House of Windsor, but it is in 
actuality the same House of Hanover 
which, in the person of George I, 
dispossessed its Stuart cousins in 
1714. Its beginnings were inauspi- 
cious. The Stuarts were beloved with 
an affection that died out only when 
the direct family ended with the death 
of Henry Stuart, the young Pre- 
tender’s brother, in 1807; an affection 
which lived on, and still lives, in 
romance and verse and story. 


Honest George I could not speak 
English. George II could swear in it, 
but could scarcely talk it. But George 
III was a real Briton, improving on 
the model. He had all the solid vir- 
tues that the English like, clean and 
kind and wholesome and slow, and 
when he was wrong he never knew 
it. He lost America but found En- 
gland. His sons followed him as 
elderly men. George IV was no great 
hit. But William IV was after all a 
sailor, a character the English love, 
and William IV somehow got mixed 
up with the passing of the Reform 
Bill and hence became the “Patriot 
King of whom all the lovers of lib- 
erty sing”. 


No one can get the reign of Queen . 


Victoria right who thinks of her only 
as the Majestic Queen of her later 
years. One must think back to the 
little girl of eighteen who came to 
the throne, young, inexperienced and 
appealing, and around her the group 
of fatherly old statesmen and gen- 
erals—the Melbournes and the Wel- 
lingtons—who were to guide her 
steps. She was not so much the 
Queen as the ward of all the nation, 
for whom care and service must be 
multiplied and loyalty burn to a 
brighter flame. 

The flame that first leaped up in 
1837 grew to a wide and diffused glow 
that illuminated an Empire. Those of 
us who wenf out from England in the 
Victorian days—as settlers, as chil- 
dren, as emigrants—carried with us 
our tuneless “God Save the Queen”, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The solemn pine trees of Canada, and 
the mournful eucalyptus of Australia 
learned to shiver at its resonance. We 
sang it in the little schoolhouses and 
the frame churches of the new settle- 
ments, and with it the song that told 
us that the star of the Empire glit- 
tered in the West; sang it so far that 
West turned to East and the British 
Empire girdled the world. 


Non-Victorian Edward 


After Victoria came Edward VII, 
somewhat of a gay dog, we are told, 
in his early days, but turning later, 
as the gay dogs of youth are apt to 
do, to the ripe wisdom and broad 
kindliness of age. Wiser than most 
of Europe, to him was allotted the 
highest honor known to British mon- 
archy, that of advising his own 
advisers. 

And then our good King George V, 
now just gone. It was his lot to fall 
heir to the troubles of a distressed 
kingdom (1910), a financial clash of 
Lords and Commons, an Ireland on 
the verge of civil war, and then to 
the troubles of a world in the throes 
of destruction. It was his fortune—to 
use the words we so often prayed for 
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him—“to vanquish and overcome all 
his enemies”, and to witness shortly 
before his quiet end the resplendent 
sunset of his Silver Jubilee. 

Now comes King Edward VIII, with 
the acclaim of five hundred or more 
million souls, and without the hatred 
of one. It is true there were, in con- 
nection with the new accession, what 
would have seemed to outsiders a few 
whispers of dissentient voices. But in 


‘the Empire we have learned to under- 


stand them very well. 


**Red Capital”’ 


There was a low growl from the 
Glasgow Town Council. But there 
always is. If there hadn’t been we 
would have felt that something was 
wrong. In all our larger imperial 
undertakings, we expect a low growl 
from the Glasgow Town Council, just 
as we expect the first regiment in a 
war to come from Glasgow. Then 
there was in South Africa the Dutch 
group of pro-Dutch members of the 
Assembly, who walked out rather 
than vote congratulations. Of course 
they did. A really pro-Dutch Dutch- 
man wouldn’t congratulate God on 
the creation. We like their spirit. Get 
enough of those fellows in an Empire 
and you have got something. As a 
matter of fact we couldn’t run our 
Empire without these little side- 
shows—the Glasgow Town Council, 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Douk- 
hobors, and Social Credit in Alberta 
and all that. It would feel dull with- 
out them. 

At the time when Queen Victoria’s 
reign ran out, we needed and found 
in Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional a 
voice to warn us against the over- 
weening confidence of power. We 
need no such warning now. The tone 
and attitude of the Empire, as we 
acclaim its new sovereign, is one of 
tense, alert attention—not fear, but 
the sense that tells that grave things 
may happen and that great efforts 
must be made. 

There is no boasting in sturdy John 
Bull. But his sleeves are rolled half 
back and his steady eye looks about 
him. For all his advancing years and 
his heavy feeding there is a terrible 
punch left yet in that right arm. But 
it is in this very watchfulness, in this 
realization of possible disasters, 
shared with all the worthier peoples 
of the world, that perhaps the world’s 
salvation lies. 

Nor is there for the British peoples, 
and in some measure for all those 
who share their speech and draw 
from a common history, any more 
cheering prospect than this accession 
of Edward ViII—whose very name, 
whose very number, goes back to the 
Plantagenets and recalls a thousand 
years of history. God save the King. 
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BY LEO WOLMAN 


CAN UNCLE SAM ORGANIZE LABOR? 


Bringing to bear his long experience, practical as well 
as professorial, Dr. Wolman describes the background of labor in 
this country, and explains why union growth has not been faster. 


AMERICAN public policy since the mid- 
dle of 1933 has been directed toward 
increasing the memberships of labor 
unions. It is clearly the position of 
the present administration that bar- 
gaining carried on through trade 
unions is the only genuine and accep- 
table method of industrial relations. 

Implicit in the activities of our 
government agencies is the belief that 
the time has come for this country to 
reorganize prevailing methods of 
labor relations and to do it by spon- 
soring formal agreements between 
organized employers and organized 
labor. Before making agreements, 
unorganized workingmen would, of 
course, either join unions or designate 
them to act as their agents. In time, 
joining and designating would amount 
to the same thing and the bulk of 
employees now non-union would be- 
come union. 


An Immense Undertaking 


This extraordinary viewpoint and 
policy is indicated in the rulings and 
procedure of NRA, the complaints 
over the ineffectiveness of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, the efforts to re- 
vise and strengthen Section 7 (a), the 
passage of the Guffey and Wagner- 
Connery Acts, and the apparent atti- 
tudes of the majority of the labor 
boards entrusted with enforcing this 
recent succession of laws. The va- 
rious New Deal laws pertaining to 
collective bargaining and labor or- 
ganizations are quite definitely the 
straws which indicate the way the 
wind is blowing. 

That this federal policy amounts to 
a considerable innovation everyone 
familiar with employer-employee re- 
lations in the United States knows. 
It has no parallel in American his- 
tory. The regulation of labor rela- 
tions during the World War was 
radically different in conception and 


administration from the present ex- 
periments. 

The outcome of these activities, 
since they are less than three years 
old, is hard to judge. But their con- 
sequences on industry, labor, the 
labor movement, and the Govern- 
ment, are fraught with such po- 
tentialities that their examination, 
against the background of American 
labor history, will, if it does nothing 
else, at least disclose the immensity of 
the undertaking on which the Gov- 
ernment has embarked. 

In the view of advocates of thor- 
oughgoing unionization of industry, 
the present condition of industrial 
relations is an anachronism which 
persists against the will of the over- 
whelming majority of employees and 
emphatically fails to serve their real 
interests. The backwardness of or- 
ganized labor is, in their estimation, 
the result of the strategy of hostile 
employers and, to say the least, the 
not too friendly attitude of the courts 
toward unions and their methods and 
purposes. Laws like the Wagner- 
Connery Act propose to bring ob- 
streperous employers into line and to 
provide the courts with new standards 
of judgment as to what is right and 
wrong in labor relations. In so far as 
it contemplates the shape and content 
of future industrial relations in the 
United States, the labor policy of the 
Roosevelt administration is designed 
to bring the present unorganized state 
of affairs to an early end. 

No theory which undertakes to 
explain the relations of American 
employers to their employees can 
possibly satisfy everybody. But this 
much is clear from the record of 
events. The chronic weakness of or- 
ganized labor in this country has been 
much more the product of powerful 
economic forces than the outcome of 
conspiracies among employers and 
the backward state of labor law and 
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its interpretation by American Courts. 
The rapid technical development of 
American industry, the: high produc- 
tivity of labor and the high levels of 
wages resulting from it, swift changes 
in the localization of industry, the 
constant tapping of new supplies of 
labor, and the maintenance of flexible 
conditions of management are the 
factors which account for the failure 
of unions to establish themselves in 
new industries and for their decline 
in industries in which they had once 
procured a foothold. It has, in fact, 
been only where competitive forces 
have been mitigated by peculiarities 
of the industry, as in building, and by 
the effects of government regulation, 
as in the railroad industry, that 
unions have been most successful. 


American Tradition 


American labor has by and large 
reflected these characteristics of in- 
dustry. It has profited from the in- 
troduction of machinery. Workmen 
have changed their occupations in 
response to the requirements of new 
technology. §Mobility—geographical 
and occupational—has long been one 
of the most striking phenomena in our 
industrial evolution. Under the cir- 
cumstances, employees have, at any 
rate until the present, failed to en- 
gage in spontaneous movements for 
the standardization of working con- 
ditions and the universal unionization 
of labor. While no doubt many work- 
ingmen have failed to organize be- 
cause they were afraid to do so, many 
more have acted from considerations 
of what they regard as self-interest. 
That is why unions have so often 
found it hard to hold their members 
and to collect dues from them. 

This has always been a predomi- 
nantly non-union country and it is so 
now. The history of industry and 
labor-union relations over the last 45 








years (the period of the rise of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the independent railroad brother- 
hoods) discloses that at no time did 
the movement include more than 20 


per cent of the organizable non-agri- ~ 


cultural employees in industry, trade, 
and services. This figure marks the 
peak of organization which lasted for 
only about one year, and that during 
the hectic business activity of 1919- 
20, when war labor policy, intense 
business activity and a decided short- 
age of labor powerfully stimulated the 
expansion of organized labor. Except 
for this peak, the extent of union 
organization has rarely exceeded 10 
per cent, and has often fallen below 
that figure. 

Even in early 1936, after several 
years of unusually favorable public 
policy, union membership is to be 
found among less than 15 per cent 
of the non-agricultural employees of 
the country. Of approximately 30 
millions of such employees, only about 
3,750,000 were union members in 
1935, while 26,250,000 were unorgan- 
ized. Looking at the picture in the 
aggregate, it is clear that trade un- 
ionism in the United States has been 
and remains a distinctly minority 
movement. 


Labor History 


Taking the picture as it was in 
1897, the first year for which there 
are reliable data, the labor move- 
ment mustered less than a half mil- 
lion members. Thereafter, the whole 
movement enjoyed a period of almost 
uninterrupted growth for sixteen 
years. By 1913 it had gained more 
than two million members, and ag- 
gregate membership in that year 
reached 2,700,000. During this phase 
of expansion and consolidation, fol- 
lowing the resolution of the bitter 
struggle for supremacy between the 
Knights of Labor and the American 
Federation of Labor, unionism in the 
building, railroad, printing, and coal 
mining industries had come to ma- 
turity and had firmly established it- 
self in those areas of jurisdiction. 
Under the long leadership of Samuel 
Gompers the American Federation of 
Labor had presumably devised a 
more or less workable formula for 
preserving peaceful relations among 
its constituent unions, and the 
brotherhoods of railroad employees 
had found it possible to grow while 
retaining their independence of the 
Federation, but at the same time 
working in harmony with it. 

The World War rapidly effected a 
radical transformation in the size and 
character of the movement. The 
downward trend in membership be- 
gun during the depression of 1914 
was arrested. In every year from 


1916 to 1920 there was a substantial 
gain in membership, culminating in 
the acquisition of nearly 1,000,000 new 
members from 1919 to 1920 and 
bringing membership in 1920 to more 
than 5,000,000. 

Altogether the labor movement 
gained in the war and early post-war 
period close to 2,500,000 members, or 
as many as it had won between 1897 
and 1913. These war gains were 
pretty well distributed among the 
140 national unions which comprise 
the labor movement. But there were 
at the same time notable advances in 
hitherto non-union trades and indus- 
tries, such as the metal trades and 
the clothing and textile industries, 


and among semi-skilled and unskilled . 


employees throughout all industry. 

Of this latter tendency, the spread 
of unionism on the railroads is a good 
illustration. In this industry in which 
the skilled train-service employees 
had long been strongly organized in 
the conductors’, engineers’, firemen’s, 
and trainmen’s unions, the increases 
in membership from 1916 to 1920 
were mainly made by the unions of 
railroad shop and maintenance-of- 
way employees. 

This highwater period of labor or- 
ganization (1919-20) was bound to be 
temporary, resting as it did on un- 
usual conditions of business and 
employment and on government reg- 
ulations peculiar to a state of war. 
With the following slump in business 
and the reaction against government 
control, most of the rise was promptly 
lost. A quarter of a million members 
were dropped in 1921, 750,000 in 
1922, and another 400,000 in 1923. 
Thus in three years membership de- 
clined by 1,500,000, or 60 per cent of 
the preceding increase. The newest 
members were the first to leave and 
the heaviest losers consequently were 
the unions in the normally unorgan- 
ized trades and industries. The metal 
trades unions, which had been rela- 
tively weak before the war and had 
during the boom period gained more 
than 500,000 new members, dissipated 
their whole increase and were back 
to 257,000 members in 1923. Textile 
unions, likewise, surrendered practi- 
cally all they had won. 


Healthy Survivors 


Among the newly organized indus- 
tries, the clothing unions alone re- 
tained a large part of what they had 
gained. In the normally organized 
industries of building and transporta- 
tion, the unions emerged from the 
inflation and deflation substantially 
larger and stronger than they had 
been before the war. And the coal- 
miners union, for reasons largely pe- 
culiar to the coal-mining situation, 
reported for 1923 the largest mem- 
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bership in its history of struggles. 

For the ten years after 1923 the 
downward trend started during the 
depression of 1921 was not reversed. 
In only one year from 1923 to 1929 
did union membership increase, and 
in that year the increase was nom- 
inal. In. spite of the considerable 
prosperity of this period, the full em- 
ployment of labor, and the prevalence 
of conditions historically and logically 
favorable to the growth of union 
labor, the movement not only failed 
to retrieve its losses but suffered an 
additional decline of 200,000 members. 
The building unions, reflecting the 
general boom in construction, actually 
increased in membership. The rail- 
road unions held their own. But the 
coal-miners union surrendered rough- 
ly 300,000 members. 


Effects of Depression 


The influences of the world depres- 
sion only accelerated the previous 
decline and spread it among nearly 
all important groups of unions. By 
1933 membership was 500,000 lower 
than in 1929. Substantially all of the 
war growth was by this time gone, 
for membership in 1933 was only 
200,000 greater than in 1913. In this 
latest decline the greatest losses were 
suffered by the building and railroad 
unions which had before successfully 
weathered the storms of most earlier 
business depressions. But the almost 
total disappearance of employment in 
construction industries and the pro- 
tracted decline in railroad employ- 
ment accounts for a loss of over 600,- 
000 in the membership of these two 
groups of unions. 

Business recovery and the enact- 
ment of labor legislation, particularly 
the labor provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, marked the 
turn in the curve of union member- 
ship. It is true, of course, that the 
membership of the coal miners, gar- 
ment and shoe workers’ unions had 
begun to increase in the late months 
of 1932. But the general and substan- 
tial growth in membership, the re- 
covery in union strength, and the 
decisive reversal of the long down- 
ward trend in the number of union 
members followed the organization of 
the NRA and the numerous agencies 
associated with it. 

The passage of the Recovery Act 
and the establishment of the Recov- 
ery Administration were the signal 
for starting the most extensive or- 
ganizing campaigns this country has 
ever witnessed. The complete ma- 
chinery of American Federation of 
Labor and of its constituent unions 
was immediately brought into opera- 
tion and attacks were simultaneously 
made on all unorganized industry 
throughout the country, from manu- 
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facturing to agriculture, under codes. 

In two years from the fall of 1933 
to the fall of 1935, membership in- 
creased by approximately 750,000— 
600,000 in the first year and 150,000 
in the second. While all unions par- 
ticipated in the advance, the miners’, 
clothing, shoe, and oil workers’ 
unions (the most direct beneficiaries of 
the activities of the NRA) made the 
largest gains and were together re- 
sponsible for about half of the whole 
increase in membership. 


The Situation Today 


This, then, is the present position of 
organized labor. At the close of 1935 
the movement had 3,750,000 mem- 
bers, a million and a quarter less than 
at the peak in 1920. Obviously the 
improvement in the relative position 
of unionism has not been great. The 
rate of increase in union membership 
slackened considerably in the second 
year of the New Deal. Approximately 
85 per cent of the organizable em- 
ployees still remain non-union. 

It is evident from these figures that 
trade unionism in the United States 
holds the proportions of a distinctly 
minority movement. But it is by no 
means a minority movement in sev- 
eral very important industries. Now, 
as for many years, the centers of 
union strength are in the building, 
railroad, printing, mining, and cloth- 
ing industries. It has been partic- 
ularly powerful in the first three, and 
on occasion it has risen to great 
heights among coal miners and cloth- 
ing workers. These five groups to- 
gether had in 1929 more than 70 per 
cent of total union membership. Ow- 
ing to a combination of circumstances, 
not all of which appear to be perma- 
nent, unions are at their maximum 
among clothing and mine workers 
and these unions are at this time the 
most completely organized of all. 

The present state of unionism in 
coal mining and clothing is in the 
main due to conditions peculiar to 
these industries and not easily du- 
plicated among the rest of American 
working men. In both, the tradition 
of union labor is old and deep-rooted. 
The coal mining industry has long 
been the object of public interest and 
government intervention. From the 
Anthracite Coal Commission ap- 
pointed by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1902 to the NRA and the Guffey Act, 
strikes, mine accidents, working con- 
ditions have periodically come under 
public surveillance and _ organized 
labor has usually profited from public 
sympathy and the weight of govern- 
ment influence. Particularly in these 
last years, the activities of the NRA 
and other government agencies in be- 
half of the United Mine Workers have 
been potent factors in strengthening 





the bargaining power of this union 
and in persuading recalcitrant em- 
ployers to enter into agreements with 
their organized employees. 

In the clothing trades the struggle 
against the sweatshop has furnished 
a strong incentive to trade unionism. 
The intensely competitive and un- 
stable business conditions prevailing 
in these trades, particularly in the 
large cities of the East and Middle 
West, have led to periodic uprisings 
among clothing workers and the es- 
tablishment of strong unions. Terri- 
bly weakened by the last depression 
and in some instances nearly de- 
stroyed, all clothing unions were 
given a new lease on life by the NRA. 
Through unusually vigorous and skil- 
ful leadership, these unions won di- 
rect participation in the administrative 
agencies of the Code Authorities of 
the Recovery Administration and 
were enabled thereby to pursue their 
organizing activities with unprece- 
dented effectiveness and thus to ex- 
tend the boundaries of organization. 

The building and _ transportation 
unions have always been by far the 
largest organizations, with about half 
the membership of the entire labor 
movement. The enormous decline in 
railroad and building employment 
since 1930 and the failure of these 
industries to share in the general 
recovery of employment since 1933 
are reflected in the absence of a rise 
in membership during the last sev- 
eral years. 

Consequently the relative strength 
of these unions has declined while 
the mining and clothing unions, 
which have had considerable in- 
creases in membership since 1932, 
have risen in relative importance. But 
even in 1934 the building and trans- 
portation unions had 1,200,000 mem- 
bers or a third of the total. Exclud- 
ing these well-organized groups, the 
rest of manufacturing, the public 
utilities, the oil industry, retail and 
wholesale trade, the bulk of service 
occupations, and agricultural labor 
are almost wholly unorganized. 


Ups and Downs 


Except again for the building, 
transportation, and printing unions, 
organized labor has not had a mark- 
edly stable history. The United Mine 
Workers, now the largest union in the 
country with about 500,000 members, 
has even since 1920 been successively 
strong and weak and has gained and 
lost hundreds of thousands of its 
members. 

Starting in 1923 with about as many 
members as it has now, this union on 
its own records lost more than half of 
its membership by 1930 and had sur- 
rendered practically all control over 
the bituminous coal industry. Within 
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five years it had recovered all its 
losses and had become once more the 
largest union in the movement, with 
an unprecedented measure of control 
over both the anthracite and bitu- 
minous divisions of the industry. 

The International Ladies Garment 
Workers—the union with jurisdiction 
over the cloak and suit and dress and 
waist industries—had shrunk to little 
more than 30,000 members in 1929. 
But by 1934 its membership had risen 
to 200,000 and it had become the 
second largest union in the country, 
tied for that place with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. These experiences are by no 
means unusual and are paralleled by 
the history of the large majority of 
unions outside of the railroad, build- 
ing, and printing industries. 


No Class Cohesiveness 


The hesitation of American work- 
ingmen to unionizing, the difficulty 
of keeping them organized, and their 
attitude of mind is well described by 
the authors of the last volume of Com- 
mons’ “History of Labor in the United 
States, 1896-1932”, as follows: 

“The overshadowing problem of the 
American labor movement has al- 
ways been the problem of staying 
organized. No other labor movement 
has ever had to contend with the 
fragility so characteristic of American 
labor organizations. In the main, this 
fragility of the organization has come 
from the lack of class cohesiveness in 
American labor . . . Gompers and his 
associates were under no delusion as 
to the true psychology of American 
workingmen, particularly as regards 
the practicable limits of their class 
solidarity”. 

Enough has been said to show that 
unionizing the industry of this coun- 
try is a task of formidable, if not 
impossible, proportions. Its achieve- 
ment involves radical transformation 
in customary practices. Judged by 
their acts, employers do not look 
upon the new labor policy with 
equanimity. Inside the labor move- 
ment the problems of unionizing the 
unorganized have already sown the 
seeds of deep dissension. 

For the moment workingmen have 
stopped flocking into the ranks of 
organized labor. Accelerating the 
now slackening pace of organization 
will require the application of addi- 
tional pressure by the Government. 
How far the Government is willing 
and prepared to go, and what conse- 
quences the pursuit of a vigorous 
policy in this direction entails, in- 
volve issues which have not received 
the consideration they merit. 





Dr. Wolman’s second article on 
Labor will be published next month. 








LANDON—ABLE EXECUTIVE 


A BUSINESS MAN’S ESTIMATE 


What sort of man is the busy Governor of 


Kansas? 


Many interested people are 


journeying to Topeka to learn at first hand 


Tue crusty old philosopher who held 
a lamp in his hand in broad daylight 
as he trudged along the main streets 
of Athens, explained that he was look- 
ing for a man to be trusted. It may 
be said of the Republican party just 
now that it also looks for a man, whom 
it may follow as standard bearer in 
the approaching campaign. In its 
search its specifications are simple. 

It is not looking for an orator. 
Above all, it does not want a man 
who will think that if elected he ought 
to write the country’s laws. It is not 
seeking an ornamental figurehead. It 
does not want a man who will be 
likely to seize the reins and imagine 
the country to be in danger both at 
home and abroad if he does not rule 
its destinies upon a 24-hour basis. 

Apparently it seeks a man who can 
be as firm as Grover Cleveland, as 
progressive as Theodore Roosevelt, as 
unselfish as William McKinley, and as 
unaffectedly devoted to the interests 
of the common people as Abraham 


Acme Newspictures 





If a wide smile is a requisite for the 
presidency, the Governor qualifies. 


Lincoln. The essential thing is char- 
acter in the full sense of the word. 
The man who is wanted must have 
good mental fibre, will power, the 
poise of common sense, physical 
strength, and the capacity as a good 
executive to select his helpers. 

There is a widely expressed feeling 
that the choice will fall upon a man 
representative of the American spirit 
as typified especially in the energy 
and character of the middle sections 
of the country. Such men, in the 
opinion of many Republicans, are 
Colonel Knox of Chicago, Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Senator 
Dickinson of Iowa, or former Gover- 
nor Lowden of Illinois. The Gover- 
nor of Kansas, “Alf” Landon, was less 
widely known; but there has been 
persistent talk about his qualifications. 

Within a few weeks there has de- 
veloped a nation-wide interest in the 
personality of the chief executive of 
the historic state that is located in the 
exact center of the country. Kansas 
was a part of the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803, and was the scene of a bitter 
struggle in territorial days that gave 
control to the Free-Soil element, and 
excluded slavery. It was admitted to 
the Union on January 29, 1861, thus 
completing seventy-five years of 
statehood on that date of the present 
year. Governor Landon took the 
leading part in celebrating what has 
always been observed as Kansas Day. 
In the evening he addressed a large 
audience of his enthusiastic fellow 
Kansans. The address was heard 


throughout the country by large num- 
bers of people, thanks to the radio 
broadcasting system that is to play 
so great a part in this year’s inten- 
sive course of popular instruction in 
current political issues. The address 
at once gave Governor Landon recog- 
nized position as one of the leading 
Republican candidates. 

There follows these introductory 
comments (which are not intended to 
express preferences either personal or 
partisan) a clear statement made at 
the editor’s request by a citizen of 
nation-wide experience and acquaint- 
ance, who had occasion to visit Gov- 
ernor Landon at the end of January. 
The weight of his remarks about the 
Governor lies in the unusual fitness 
of the writer himself to pass mature 
judgment upon the qualities of men 
whom he meets, whether in the course 
of business affairs or in public life. 
What was intended as an estimate of 
character and capacity takes final 
shape as an appreciation, almost a 
eulogy. 

Both before and after the conven- 
tion of 1860, wise men of the East 
journeyed to Springfield, the capital 
of Illinois, to spend a day and form 
their own judgments of the personal- 
ity and fitness of Abraham Lincoln. 
In some such manner, well-known 
men have now been going to the 
capital of Kansas in the endeavor to 
take the measure of Governor Lan- 
don. It is not that they had elimi- 
nated other men whose names are 
likely to be presented at the June 
convention in Cleveland. But they 
had found themselves impelled to 
meet in person this quiet, steadfast, 
business-like executive, who at the 
age of forty-eight seems modest 
enough, yet also masterful in his 
power to think, judge, decide, and 
act. —TueE EpITor. 


A Visit with Landon 


For A NUMBER of years I have known 
Governor Landon casually. I have 
known a great deal more about him 
for a longer period, through mutual 
friends. Recently I spent a half-day 
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in his office, the major part of it in 
conversation with him. You ask my 
impressions. Before speaking of the 
man himself you may be interested 
in the impression created by observ- 
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ing the recent operation of his office. 

His election as a Republican Gover- 
nor against the Democratic landslide 
in 1932, and his reélection by a ten- 
fold increase of majority in 1934, at- 
tracted marked attention in neighbor- 
ing states of the West and Southwest. 
His record as Governor has now 
gained wide notice, and is talked 
about from Arizona to Maine. Peo- 
ple from all parts of the country 
have wanted to meet the man himself. 
In these times of appalling govern- 
mental expenditure, increased debt, 
and visionary schemes designed to 
attain the millennium overnight, the 
Kansas Governor has sharply cut the 
cost of government. He has lowered 
tax rates by 25 per cent. At the same 
time he has reduced the state debt 
and produced a budget surplus. 


Common Sense Methods 


Behold a Governor who has not as- 
sumed the réle of dictator, but has 
worked harmoniously with the legis- 
lature and all other branches and 
departments of his state government! 
What is to be learned about an ad- 
ministrator who has at no time pro- 
posed panaceas, or used other than 
the straightforward and common- 
sense methods which he had employed 
as a private business man, and which 
every business man and housewife 
must employ to be successful? 

The desire of many people to meet 
Governor Landon has resulted not 
only in beating a path to his door but 
in making a veritable highway. Visi- 
tors come daily in scores. The situa- 
tion thus occasioned is amazingly well 
organized, and handled as quietly and 
efficiently as are the departments of 
the state government itself. It is di- 
rected by the Governor’s capable pri- 
vate secretary, Willard Mayberry. 

All doors are open throughout the 
Governor’s impressive and finely ap- 
pointed suite in the handsome State 
House at Topeka. He himself moves 
from one room to another to meet 
groups and individuals as occasion 
demands. Callers and business de- 
tails are disposed of with equal ef- 
ficiency. No time is lost, yet every- 
one seems happy and satisfied after 
contact with a man who knows and 
likes people, and also knows his own 
mind. Executive and administrative 
capacity, as well as human under- 
standing (which is political sense) are 
here apparent in very high degree. 

Six mornings of the week the Gov- 
ernor is at his desk in the Capitol 
at eight o’clock. He remains until 
two in the afternoon, at which time 
he goes home to lunch and does not 
return until the next morning. Thus 
are provided the hours for uninter- 
rupted work and reflection, and for 
rest. This systematic use of time must 
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Governor Landon with his family (Nancy Jo, 3 years, and 
John Cobb, 21 months) ; the capitol at Topeka, where he 
may be found from 8 till 2; and a busy after-hours pose. 
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account in some degree for the pres- 
ervation of the splendid physical 
equipment with which he was en- 
dowed by nature, and which has been 


further developed through an active’ 


outdoor life. He has poise and a 
sense of humor which promise to pre- 
serve his sense of proportion and his 
perspective. 

The first impression which Gover- 
nor Landon creates, and which 
amounts to a conviction as acquaint- 
ance increases, is that his feet are 
firmly on the ground. There is noth- 
ing dreamy or impracticable about 
him. He is a realist, has worked with 
his hands, has been close to the soil. 
He knows what labor means. He un- 
derstands the farmer’s problems as 
only one can who has lived his life 
in the greatest farming country in 
the world, the heart of America. 

Landon’s sympathy with the farmer 
and with labor is not that of the 
theorist, but rather that of a practical 
man, who first seeks and finds the 
facts before he declares policies. He 
thus also approaches the problems 
of business, still keeping his firm 
stand upon realities. 

I hold the opinion, strongly con- 
firmed by this recent opportunity to 
exchange views on current issues, 
that Governor Landon has the char- 
acter, courage, capacity, and judg- 
ment required for the presidency. He 
has “made good” every step of the 
way, as a private citizen and as a 


public official. He has grown steadily, 
and continues to grow, as further re- 
sponsibilities are imposed upon him. 


Well Liked in Kansas 


The people of his state and sur- 
rounding region, who best know him, 
are devoted to him. The impressive 
thing about this devotion is that it 
is not emotional, or, so far as I can 
determine, a matter of local pride. 
Rather it is based upon complete con- 
fidence in the character and capacity 
of the man himself. 

One cannot talk with Governor 
Landon without realizing why this is 


so. He is as frank in statement as he | 


is direct in thinking. He is one of 
the best listeners I have ever met. 
He is possessed of the quality called 
common sense in a far higher measure 
than one ordinarily encounters in 
either public or private life. He suf- 
fers no illusions of grandeur, or de- 
lusions as to the seriousness of the 
task of the man who succeeds to the 
presidency. One is impressed, in 
talking with him, by his complete 
selflessness. He seems actuated by 
the same deep patriotism which must 
have inspired his great-grandfather 
as a soldier of the Revolution. 

Alfred Mossman Landon started as 
a laborer, after his graduation from 
college, and has literally worked his 
way to his present position in the 
Middle West. He also knows what 





CHANGE does not necessarily mean 
progress. A social philosophy is not 
always bad because it is old, nor 
good because it is merely new. 

Today there are powerful forces 
trying to convince our people that 
the Constitution is not their char- 
ter of human liberties. . . . Let me 
make this emphatic, the Constitution 
of the United States is not an ob- 
stacle to progress. It is the balance 
wheel of progress. 

A nation will survive to correct 
its political mistakes. But if an un- 
sound financial program is coupled 
with them the nation faces destruc- 
tion. We are exhausting our capital 
on useless projects which advance us 
no farther on our way. 

If there is any place more than 
another where common sense in 
government is needed it is in the 
relief problem. . . . No good Amer- 
ican wants any of his fellow citizens 
to be hungry, much less starve. But 
if there is to be no hunger it is 
imperative that the administration 
of relief be purged of waste and 
partisanship. 

There is much discussion whether 





ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


reform of our social and economic 
system should go before recovery, 
or whether recovery should precede 


Excerpts from his Kansas Day speech, January 29, 1936. 


reform. My answer is that the 
greatest reform that we could have 
is recovery. 

It is necessary for all of us who 
are concerned with agriculture’s 
welfare—and every American ought 
to be—to work together in the de- 
velopment of a program that will 
be both sound and legal. . . . Low 
prices have been caused by the 
practical loss of the farm markets, 
both domestic and foreign. ...A 
policy that is not limited in its 
benefits to immediate cash returns, 
but seeks as well to rebuild the 
fertility of the soil and meets the 
problem of flood control, is im- 
pressed with national interest and 
entitled to national support. . 

With a renewed confidence and a 
reaffirmation of faith, let us turn 
from an un-American doctrine of 
division and classes. As a united 
people, common in our hopes as in 
our purposes, we shall move for- 
ward to that greater destiny which 
is our just heritage. 

Atrrep M. Lanpon, 
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it means to pay taxes, meet payrolls, 
and the other constant problems of 


' the average American business man. 


He believes in labor and in thrift, and 
appreciates the fact that no nation 
can prosper without full opportunity 
for those who work for wages, and 
protection for the savings of plain 
citizens. 

Thus acquaintance with him engen- 
ders as great faith in the man himself 
as one has in the principles of the 
sound Americanism which he has 
taught, both by precept and example. 
One gathers that he has no more re- 
spect for the evils of the “old deal” 
than he has for the impracticable and 
wasteful vagaries of the “new deal”. 
In contrast with either, he is deter- 
mined to concentrate all his strength 
upon attaining a “fair deal” for all 
the people of the country, if it should 
happen that he is ever placed in a 
position to do for the nation what he 
has done under hampering conditions 
for the people of Kansas. 


The Nation First 


The deepest impression left from 
my conversations with him is that he 
regards the national crisis as so real 
that the political fortunes of individ- 
uals are of little consequence. He 
seems almost fatalistic about his own 
part in the drama of 1936 politics. So 
far as he is concerned, the opportu- 
nity for larger service either will 
come to him or it will not. He is 
making no apparent effort to bring 
it about. His economic and political 
creed is established, and his adher- 
ence to its fundamentals can be re- 
lied upon. 

If some one else can better serve 
the country, I am convinced that the 
Governor will be heartily for him, 
no doubt with a sense of personal re- 
lief. But nothing in his attitude in- 
dicates that he is appalled by thought 
of the task, or afraid to meet its every 
aspect. 

To sum up this appreciation, I 
would say that Landon represents as 
fine an example of what is best in 
American public life as any one I 
know. He bears acquaintance; and 
public confidence widens as this ac- 
quaintance extends. Certainly he 
represents no group or interest, recog- 
nizing all groups and interests that 
constitute the nation. 

He is as steady and wise as he is 
quiet and non-spectacular. I believe 
the country is ready to substitute that 
kind of leadership for the confusion, 
extravagance and uncertainty of the 
present regime; and that, if Governor 
Landon happens to be chosen as the 
nominee of his party, he will be 
elected by an overwhelming majority, 
and that the people will have no 
cause to regret their choice. 

















Seated, left to right, are Ralph W. Morrison (Texas), Chairman Marriner S. Eccles (Utah) , 
GOVERNORS Ronald Ransom (Ga.), M. S. Szymezak (Ill.). Standing, are John McKee (Ohio) and 
Joseph A. Broderick (N. Y.). The new Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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THEY MANAGE OUR MONEY 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Are we approaching direct control over bank credit through the 
Federal Reserve System, as revised by that Banking Act of 1935? 


Certainly these new Governors shoulder heavy responsibilities. 


THE GENERAL public—aside from the 
banking world—is scarcely aware that 
a major transition in our monetary 
system is taking place under the new 
Banking Act of 1935, which alters and 
increases the functions of the Federal 
Reserve System. The main purpose 
of this change is to enable the federal 
government, through the new Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System (it is no longer the Federal 


Reserve Board), to control the vol- 
ume of money in a way to check spec- 
ulative booms, and thus to moderate 
the fluctuations in employment, trade, 
and business so far as this may be 
done within the sphere of monetary 
action. 

Perhaps it is not literally accurate 
to say that we are going over to a 
managed-money system. But we are 
undertaking, through the revised Fed- 
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eral Reserve System which is just 
now becoming operative, to establish 
a more direct federal control over 
bank credit—which we use instead 
of money 90 per cent of the time. 
To far greater extent than any other 
people, Americans use checks instead 
of cash. In this country currency is 
used largely for pocket change, except 
in the bootlegging and kidnapping in- 
dustries. We live by bank checks, as 


every business man well knows and 
as every householder knows who 
uses a family checking account. A 
business man will buy and sell thou- 


sands of dollars worth of goods, per- | 


haps pay hundreds of employees, and 
in the whole process he will handle no 
cash whatever. He does business with 
bank money—with bank credit. That 
is why those extreme inflationists who 
say we need more currency look a 
little foolish. They overlook the fact 
that bank credit has become ten times 
as important as currency in the 
American scheme of things. 


To Meet New Needs 


Because our federal control over 
this important medium of exchange 
has not been as strong as many per- 
sons thought it should be, the twenty- 
year-old Federal Reserve system has 
been overhauled, streamlined, and 
stepped up in horsepower. Under 
new powers it now assumes a domi- 
nant place along with the Treasury in 
directing national credit policy, 
clothed with authority unprecedented 
in American banking. 

Roughly speaking, the powers just 
bestowed on the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem complement those granted with 
the founding of the system more than 
twenty years ago. Primarily the Fed- 
eral Reserve was established to pro- 
vide a more elastic money system, to 
prevent money and credit stringen- 
cies. Primarily the powers now added 
are designed to curb speculative 
booms and overexpansion of money 
and credit. 

In 1907 we had the “bankers panic”, 
one of a series of stringencies due to 
the fact that our currency and credit 
system was too rigid and inelastic. 
In setting up the Federal Reserve 
system a group of regional “bankers’ 
banks” was created, interlocked, so 
that vast supplies of money and credit 
could flow from one to another as de- 
mand arose. During crop-marketing 
seasons reserves from the East were 
shifted to the agricultural sections. 
When banks needed more money, they 
could take their short-term commer- 
cial paper to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, just as you would take a bond 
or some shares of stock to your bank, 
and borrow, thus obtaining additional 
currency. That system was flexible 
enough to carry us through the war 
period and the post-war period. 

The Federal Reserve system was 
established mainly to strengthen com- 
mercial banking—that form of bank- 
ing which attends to the day-to-day 
needs of business men by making 
loans of sixty or ninety days. It was 
set up on the belief that the primary 
function of banks was to meet the 
short-term borrowing needs of busi- 
ness and industry. The original Fed- 


eral Reserve Act forbade bank loans 
for speculative purposes, and the re- 
discount privilege was restricted to 
commercial borrowers. 

However, during the World War a 
change took place which led ulti- 
mately to the revisions now going 
into effect. During the war, reserve 
banks devoted themselves largely to 
the financing of government bonds. 
H. Parker Willis, professor of bank- 
ing at Columbia University (and not 
only one of the banking experts who 
participated in the drafting of the 
original act but also the first secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Board), says 
that war-time financial needs forced 
abandonment of the fundamental the- 
ory upon which the Federal Reserve 
system had been organized. Manage- 
ment of the Reserve banks was shifted 
from the original basis to a foundation 
of investment banking theory. After 
the war, he pointed out, it was an 
easy transition to a practice of making 
loans for any purpose if secured by 
government bonds, instead of primar- 
ily lending on commercial paper for 
immediate commercial and industrial 
activities. 


Brakes on Speculation 


Thus speculation got its nose under 
the tent. A large portion of the port- 
folios of reserve banking authorities 
came to consist either of securities or 
of loans protected by such securities. 
Reserve banks, therefore, Dr. Willis 
says, became as dependent as other 
banks upon the ability of the commu- 
nity to purchase, pay for, and hold 
bonds, stocks, and other securities. 
Thus the financial structure, set up 
originally to deal with day-to-day 
borrowing of business men—to permit 
them, for instance, to meet payrolls 
while making up and delivering a fac- 
tory order—came to depend upon 
conditions in the stock market. 

Meantime, in the late twenties, 
many corporations with excess profits 
and huge surpluses began investing 
these funds in securities, lending them 
in the stock market where they would 
earn more than at the bank. To a 
large degree they were financing their 
own needs without resorting to bank 
loans. There was so much credit that 
they had more than was _ needed. 
There was therefore little need to 
borrow on commercial paper at the 
banks. That being the case, the Fed- 
eral Reserve system could do little to 
tighten up credit and check the spec- 
ulative excesses. In a sense the Fed- 
eral Reserve system was short-cir- 
cuited in the middle of the country’s 
wildest boom. It had been created 
to deal with credit stringencies, not 
with speculative booms. 

Out of this experience came a num- 
ber of changes at different times dur- 
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ing the depression, culminating in 
general revision in the Banking Act 
of 1935, which set up a new board 
with new functions added to those of 
the old board. 


Youth to the Front 


There has been a change of person- 
nel with this change of function. The 
last of the pre-New Deal Reserve 
Board members, including two whose 
service began with the establishment 
of the system, were retired February 
1. The new group is comparatively 
young, contains a variety of banking 
experience, and is headed by Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, champion of central- 
bank-managed-credit, who is primarily 
responsible for revising the Federal 
Reserve system and presumably will 
be the dominant spirit in directing its 
new functions. 

The spectacular rise of Eccles, now 
only 45 years old, is well known. 
Upon the foundations laid by his fa- 
ther, who was a prominent capitalist 
in Utah, young Eccles expanded and, 
like a typical rugged individualist of 
the West, spread out until he owned 
one of the largest chains of banks in 
the intermountain country. But un- 
like most rugged individualists in the 
banking business, Eccles thought a 
great deal about the fundamentals of 
money and banking. When he came 
to Washington early in the New Deal 
as an expert in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to be groomed for the Federal 
Reserve Board chairmanship, he was 
considered by eastern bankers as a 
most unorthodox young man and by 
some as a positively dangerous person 
to have around. 

He complained that the Govern- 
ment was not spending fast enough 
to promote recovery, that Treasury 
deficits are good things in hard times, 
that we could stand a public debt of 
40 billion dollars without calling in 
the doctor, that our problem is not 
one of production but one of distribu- 
tion—distribution of wealth, as it is 
currently produced, through heavy 
income taxes in times of prosperity. 

He believes there are three impor- 
tant control measures in our capital- 
istic system: First, employment, 
which must be regulated through a 
public works system. Second, dis- 
tribution of funds, which must be con- 
trolled through the income tax. 
Third, the volume of money, which 
can be controlled largely through the 
banking system. Control of these 
three factors, Eccles believes, controls 
the velocity of money, which is his 
key to prosperity. 

That, in a word, is the outlook of 
the small, tense, dark-eyed young 
man who has been governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board for the last 

(Continued on page 76) 
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PACIFIC COAST OPINION 


FOUR EDITORS IN THE ROLE OF REPORTER 


Erstwhile Republican, lately Democratic; how will the three states of 
the west coast vote in November? Newspaper editors, with ears close 


to the ground, here interpret prevailing though conflicting trends. 


Atonc our west coast there are three 
states only, though on the older At- 
lantic seaboard there are fourteen. 
One of these three is our second 
largest and sixth most populous state. 

A wide range of climate is matched 
by diversity in the products of the 
soil. But there is in these newer 
states—the youngest of the three is 
47 years old, the oldest 86—none of 
that basic contrast that marks the 
east coast’s Yankees and Southerners. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
people of the Pacific Coast gave their 
presidential preference to the same 
man in 1932, to Franklin Roosevelt; 
nor that they voted with similar 
unanimity in 1928 for Herbert Hoo- 
ver, in 1924 for Calvin Coolidge, and 
in 1920 for Warren Harding. 

Thus for four presidential quad- 
renniums these folk have thought 
alike politically; and as they voted 
so did the nation. Their candidate 
always won. 

Oregon, cradle of progressive ideas 
in the statesmanship of a generation 


ago, yields now to California; for 
California can boast of being the 
birthplace of Upton Sinclair’s scheme 
to end poverty and Dr. Townsend’s 
plan to restore prosperity. 

The Pacific Coast did not fare very 
well in matters of agricultural relief 
dispensed by the New Deal. Rental 
and benefit payments for the three 
states combined are less than the 
amount sent to South Dakota alone. 
Yet the value of their farm products 
is nine times that of South Dakota. 
Codperative marketing is a good 
substitute for AAA. 

But Uncle Sam’s other spending 
agencies have made amends for 
meager agricultural relief. Not one 
but two great bridges are spanning 
the waters around San Francisco. 
In the southern part of the same state 
the Boulder Dam project has ap- 
proached completion. To the north, 
in Washington and Oregon, are the 
newer projects at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. The west coast has no 
cause to complain about public works. 


California: Pivotal and Doubtful 


By Joserpn R. KNowLanp 


Publisher, Oakland Tribune 


Catirornia has gained the reputation 
of being a pivotal state in presiden- 
tial elections since the Hughes-Wilson 
contest. This is one reason why 
the political situation in California 
attracts more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The Townsend Old Age Pension 
proposal, advocated by Dr. Townsend 
of this state, is likely to have some 
bearing on the general situation. 
Politics in California have become 
most hectic during recent years. It 
is difficult to make accurate predic- 
tions, as the situation changes from 
day to day. It is possible, how- 
ever, to mention a number of factors 


likely to have direct bearing upon 
the results in California in November. 
The voters must re-register this 
year, and registration opened on Jan- 
uary 1. To date less than half of 
those eligible to become voters have 
enrolled, but the results are most 
surprising. Those designating them- 
selves as Democrats have a substan- 
tial lead, the first time this has hap- 
pened within the past few decades 
at least. Counties that have been 
Republican by substantial majorities, 
like Alameda and Los Angeles, show 
Democratic registration in the ma- 
jority. It is upsetting calculations. 
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Republicans explain the phenomena 
by charging that the vast army on 
the relief rolls, together with their 
families, anxious to continue Uncle 
Sam as a Santa Claus, are registering 
Democratic regardless of former party 
affiliation. Thousands of others em- 
ployed on public works, it is likewise 
claimed, are playing safe. 

On the other hand, the Democratic 
leaders declare it indicative of a spon- 
taneous movement for the reélection 
of President Roosevelt. 

It is not unlikely that those on 
relief have registered first. The aver- 
age citizen generally postpones his 
civic responsibilities until the last 
minute and then awakens to the fact 
that a primary is approaching. When 
this awakening occurs Republicans 
may gain. Time alone can determine 
what the final registration will show. 
There are reports that the Town- 
sendites are not registering, awaiting 
final announcement of the policy of 
Dr. Townsend in the formation of a 
new national party. 

The Literary Digest poll on New 
Deal policies showed that 40.72 per 
cent of California voters contacted 
were in favor of Roosevelt’s policies, 
and 59.28 per cent in opposition. This 
is not, however, in line with registra- 
tion to date. 

Every indication points to a split 
within the Democratic party in Cali- 
fornia. There are two factions, one 
led by Senator William G. McAdoo 
and the other sponsored by Culbert 
L. Olson, who heads the Democratic 
State Central Committee and sup- 
ported Upton Sinclair when the Epic 
candidate was defeated for Gov- 
ernor in the last state campaign. Both 
factions desire to name the delegates, 
but both announce that they are for 
the reélection of President Roose- 
velt. The Epic group, however, 
makes certain reservations. <A de- 
termined effort is being made to pass 


the buck to President Roosevelt in 
selecting delegates, but to date he 
has displayed some shyness in ac- 
cepting this responsibility as between 
California’s contending factions. It 
would appear that there is little like- 
lihood of the Democratic breach be- 
ing healed except on the surface. 

The Republican party in California 
is by no means united. Herbert 
Hoover has given no indication of 
what his attitude eventually may be, 
although it is quite definite that he 
will not permit his name to be used 
in the primary on May 5. 

The latest move came on February 
6, when the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, Earl 
Warren, after sounding out sentiment 
throughout the state, appointed a 
group of representative Republicans 
from all sections of California to de- 
vise a harmony plan in the selection 
of delegates to the national conven- 
tion. The group favors the selection 
of an unpledged delegation and will 
unquestionably make such a recom- 
mendation. The movement is backed 
by many leading Republicans and 
Republican newspapers. 

Owing to a queer primary law it 
is almost impossible to elect an un- 
pledged delegation unless the name 
of some candidate is used. This is the 
only method by which one cross will 
mark the entire ballot. Otherwise, 
voters must stamp at least forty- 
three names, with possibly a hundred 
independents running. 

There is talk of Governor Merriam 
announcing his candidacy for Presi- 
dent. Recently he indicated that he 
might be content to permit the use 
of his name with an announcement 
that the delegates would be released 
the day after the presidential primary 
election. This would, in effect, mean 
the selection of an unpledged dele- 
gation from California, free to use its 


best judgment and representing vari- 
ous viewpoints as to presidential 
possibility. Mr. Hoover’s friends 
might consent to such a plan. There 
is talk also of Senator Borah enter- 
ing the California primary. 

The Hearst papers are backing 
Governor Landon of Kansas and are 
not unlikely to urge that he head a 
ticket in California. Governor Lan- 
don must give his consent; and with 
many of the leading Republicans and 
Republican newspapers favoring an 
unpledged delegation the Kansan is 
likely to move cautiously. There are 
still other groups opposed to rallying 
to a ticket headed by Governor Mer- 
riam, regardless of any statement the 
Chief Executive might make. It is 
therefore apparent that Republicans 
are not entirely harmonious, although 
the registration strongly indicates 
that harmony is necessary for Re- 
publican success in November. 

Business conditions are showing 
steady improvement and agricultural 
prices are generally higher. Cali- 
fornia farmers were not seriously 
affected by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on the AAA. These improved 
economic conditions are capitalized 
by Democrats, while Republicans 
point to the mounting costs of gov- 
ernment and the imposition of new 
taxes upon business. Radical groups 
in control of the maritime unions, 
who have caused endless strife and 
crippled the shipping industry at 
coast points, centering activities in 
San Francisco, have met encourage- 
ment in Washington, Republicans 
charge. At least no effort has been 
made to compel an observance by the 
unions of arbitration agreements con- 
ducted under federal authority. 

Summing up, it must be apparent 
that California, from present indica- 
tions, will keep the nation guessing 
up to the November election. 


Viewpoint of Southern California 


By Harry CHANDLER 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times 


CauirorniA is one of the large un- 
known quantities in the national 
political problem. 

Normally, over a long period, the 
state had not strayed from the 
straight and narrow path of conser- 
vative Republicanism in so many years 
that the commonwealth was perma- 
nently pegged in that division, along 
with Pennsylvania and Iowa. There 
was, of course, the fluke of 1916, 
when Wilson carried it by a narrow 
margin and with it the country and 
the presidency for a second term. 

Then came 1932, since when there 
has been continual turmoil, until now 
no man may say, with any degree of 


assurance, what will come of it all. 

The President, his administration, 
and the New Deal unquestionably 
have their followers here in Califor- 
nia and in large numbers. Too much 
federal money has been poured into 
the state and too much patronage has 
been judiciously distributed for it to 
be otherwise. 

But, here at least, Roosevelt is not 
radical enough for the radicals and 
he is too radical for the conservatives. 

Upton Sinclair’s Epics polled a vote 
of approximately 800,000 in the 1934 
by-elections. Theoretically much of 
this bloc is still intact, subject to 
delivery this year. To keep it in line 
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the President must make concessions 
and look to the Left. Senator Mc- 
Adoo, assumed to be the leader of 
old-line Democrats, is at war with 
State Senator Culbert Olson, the 
Epic leader. Both sides threaten to 
place delegates in nomination for the 
Philadelphia convention. 

The President promises—or threat- 
ens—to pick his own delegates, which 
may mean that he will attempt to 
compromise the row, insure an in- 
structed delegation for himself, and 
put a quietus on the war which has 
already disrupted party solidarity. 

Then there is the Townsend Plan, 
which is a California baby and still 
has a large following, particularly in 
the southern part of the state. Plan- 
ners threaten to bolt all established 
parties and attempt to set up house- 
keeping for themselves. This partic- 
ular rash, however, seems to be sub- 
siding as the public comes to study 
and understand the impossible char- 
acter of the proposal to pay $19,- 
000,000,000 to $24,000,000,000 in old 
age pensions every year. 

The New Deal is unquestionably 
losing ground in Southern California, 
but it had a big margin upon which 
to trade. Whether that margin will 
prevent the state from swinging back 
into the Republican column next fall 
is still a matter for conjecture. 

During recent years the radicals, 
all the way from parlor pinks to red- 
flag Communists, have centered one 
of their major efforts in California. 
There is a strong radical element both 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles— 
much less pronounced in the rural 
and farming sections. The President 
must go far if he succeeds in placat- 
ing them. On his record he is past 
the zenith of his political appeal to 
this class. 

The battle then, in this state, is be- 
tween radicals and those who still 
believe in law and order on one hand; 
new dealers and anti-new dealers on 
the other. Between those who, still 
under the spell of the Roosevelt smile, 
believe he will perform a miracle if 
left alone, and those who would call 
a halt on the antics of a Mad Hatter 
and begin to salvage what remains 
of our goods, chattels, and credit. 

All of which resolves itself into the 
inevitable conclusion that California 
is a doubtful state. 

Southern California business has 
been improving; there is more em- 
ployment; crops are uniformly good; 
the tourist seasons brought an ap- 
preciable volume of new money into 
the state; the San Diego International 
Pacific Exposition was a success and 
goes on this year. 

But always in the background is 
the specter of mounting debt and 
home and national economic disaster. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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By Morris, George Matthew Adams Service 
Business reaches out for the recovery 
apple atop the pole, while the bugbear 
of inflation seeks (maybe) to grab him. 
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By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 
Don’t sock the tax-payer, Mr. New Dealer, 
because it is the year of elections. Such 
is the message of an age-old law in 1936, 
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By Enright, in the New York American 


The New Deal patronage system has 
done the Yankee civil service no good 
at all, as actions of Mr. Farley show. 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
Faith guides the President of the United 
States through very high waters, while 
behind straggle pals, bankers, public. 
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By Elderman, in the Washington Post By Smith, in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Senator Borah of Idaho introduces him- The elephant rushes for Governor Lan- 
HOWDY self to Miss Republicana as a presiden- don of Kansas, despite the efforts of the 
tial candidate of very liberal leanings. dumfounded Republican Old Guardsman. 























By Manning, in the Phoenix Arizona Republic By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Amid the hopeless wreckage of N.R.A. Shall the worker turn to the old- 


and A.A.A. looms up the more stable WHITHER? fashioned craft union of the A. F. 
C.C.C., or Civilian Conservation Corps. of L., or shall he go the 1936 way? 
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What with “pointing with pride” in 
one direction and “viewing with 
alarm” in another, the public is 
nevertheless slowly forming conclu- 
sions which seem likely to lead to the 
repudiation of costly governmental 
experiments and the return to ad- 
ministrative sanity. 

Outstanding leadership is the need 
of the hour. Many prospective candi- 
dates in both parties are nondescripts 
without real ability along constructive 
lines. There is nothing whatever 
basically the matter with California. 


Her soil is rich, her industrial -devel- 
opment of a high order; her products 
are in a class by themselves; her 
people are progressive; her powers of 
recovery almost unlimited. She has 
been sorely tried by a flood of radical 
“isms”, by a flood of impecunious im- 
migration that has unfairly taxed 
both her resources and good nature. 
She would welcome a chance to get 
back to earth and carry on. 

As a matter of fact, current reports 
show that the state is leading the 
country in business recovery. 


In Conservative Oregon 


By Parmer Hoyt 
Managing Editor, Portland Oregonian 


OrEGON is a normal Republican state, 
and ordinarily a conservative one. 
But Oregon went overwhelmingly 
for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, and unless 
the Republicans can unite on a poli- 
tical superman history is apt to repeat 
itself this fall. 

Oregon is against the New Deal but, 
paradoxically, is undoubtedly still for 
Roosevelt. Last December the Ore- 
gonian conducted a poll of newspaper 
editors in the small cities of the state, 
where the editor is pretty close to the 
“srass roots”. 

Three significant questions were 
asked, and the answers thereto are 
apt to be reflected in the 1936 elec- 
tion in this state. The questions and 
the answers merit a moment’s con- 
sideration: 

What do your people think of the 
New Deal? 


WAV OUR Gia. G i Cc aor ineneeoe se 28 
Uinfavonia BIC -d6066cisiscivcte ndsinnse ade 31 
LIC EZG 20 GAN ere trea renner 6 


Will Roosevelt carry Oregon in 
1936? 


NMR oraveievecace-o:c Wa eis Aint aw Sales me oer rane 49 
WWI a-cos savor cxe/oistctace: sie ase et huihaiersiaies stares 30 
URIS Ce ne aes rere 6 


What do your people think of the 
Canadian agreement? 


LOE MGS 2 |) oo Ren RO DR TOR SCRE RAE eee 15 
Urabe Gnas Oe a cerevesic cece eters co-ed wevere 55 
LISC ETC 2S EAE ee saree 15 


Of course the AAA decision has 
put the Canadian agreement out of 
the limelight, but this is a lumber 
state and the Canadian agreement is 
not forgotten; not even by New Deal 
Democrats. 

Referring back to the other two 
questions, it is evident that Roose- 
velt is much more popular than his 
New Deal. Virtually every Oregon 
bloc has one or more objections to 
the Roosevelt program, but the indi- 
viduals who compose those blocs are, 
in most instances, apt to be pretty 
strong for Franklin D. 

Out here in Oregon, too, we are 
thinking a lot about the Townsend 


movement. Informed persons place 
the Townsend strength in this state 
at about 125,000 out of less than 
1,000,000 total population. This pow- 
erful and thoroughly regimented 
minority is malleable and disciplined, 
and the Townsend vote will be plainly 
seen even if it does not actually dom- 
inate the 1936 balloting. 

It is not believed that the Town- 
sendites will be for Roosevelt. He 
has not endorsed their plan. The Re- 
publican candidate will not be for 
their plan, either, but a liberal Re- 
publican may be favored over Roose- 
velt. Even so, in the event of a third 
(Townsend) party, it is apt to be Mr. 
Roosevelt who will take it on the 
chin. In the opinion of many, such a 
coup will save the state for a Repub- 
lican presidential candidate. 

Another factor which will figure in 
the fall voting is the matter of taxes. 
Oregon is “tax scared” and there is 
every tindication that voters are be- 
coming worried over the mounting 
burden of public debt. 

Oregon’s lack of desire to spend 
more money or add new laws is 
clearly shown in the state’s straight 
“no” vote at the special election of 
January 31, in which four measures 
were turned down by heavy major- 





ities, including a sales tax designed 
to provide money to meet federal 
appropriations for old age pensions 
under the Social Security Act. Other 
measures beaten were a worthy bill 
to push the primary back to Septem- 
ber; one to provide compulsory fees 
at state institutions of higher learn- 
ing for extra curricular activities; 
and a measure to increase legislators’ 
pay from the present pitiful $3 por 
day during sessions. 

Federal spending is a factor which 
must be considered here as else- 
where, and the Santa Claus aspect of 
the New Deal has made no little im- 
pression in this relatively thinly pop- 
ulated state. There are thousands of 
small workers and little business 
owners who find themselves in easier 
circumstances than in 1932—they are 
apt to put an X in front of Roosevelt 
electors. 

In agricultural Oregon, composed 
of big wheat ranches in the eastern 
section and small acreages and or- 
chards in the western area, there was 
a decided difference of opinion rela- 
tive to the virtues of the late AAA 
and its benefits to farmers. 

In the same month a big wheat 
rancher from eastern Oregon and a 
small diversified farmer from western 
Oregon who raises prunes, pigs, wal- 
nuts, hay, clover seed, potatoes and 
other vegetables gave the writer their 
views. 

Said the wheat man: 

“At last we have an Administration 
that is doing something for the 
farmer, and in my section we’re 
strong for Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Said the small farmer: 

“I’m going to sell some pigs in a 
month. I’m not going to pay the 
processing tax. Ill go to jail first. 
Believe me, I’m going to vote against 
Roosevelt even if the Republicans 
nominate Hoover. And all my neigh- 
bors here feel the same way”. 

Fortunately for my friend with the 
pigs that were ready for market, the 
Supreme Court kept him from the 
risk of a jail sentence. 


The Trend in Washington 


By James A. Woop 
Associate Editor, Seattle Times 


_ WasuincTon is trending, not back- 


ward but onward, to its place on the 
roster of Republican states. The 
trend is perceptible and _ steady, 
though perhaps not as swift as some 
would like to see it, for a long, long 
trail is winding between the Hoover 
1928 majority of 179,072 and the 
Roosevelt 1932 majority of 144,615. 
Many minds must change; many have 
changed and are changing, and. many 
more will change unless they are 
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checked by unforeseen events and by 
new and more satisfying develop- 
ments in the New Deal. 

Washington’s Republican record is 
fairly consistent. Admitted to state- 
hood in 1889 and organized under 
Republican auspices, it was not until 
1932 that the state went wholly and 
swampingly Democratic. 

In 1896 its electoral vote was given 
to Bryan, but that was by fusion of 
Populists, Silver Republicans, and 











NATIONAL political sentiment in the 
region of which St. Louis is the hub 
is probably more pro-Democratic 
than pro-Rooseveltian, a noticeable 
reversal of conditions which form- 
erly prevailed. Judicial invalida- 
tion of New Deal legislation has 
made the electorate suspicious of 
all social and economic experi- 
ments. 

Business men have become out- 
spoken in their criticism of gov- 
ernmental policies, particularly 
financial. Business men generally 
condemn the President’s program. 
In some circles he is personally con- 
demned for tactics used by him, as 
well as for the unsoundness of his 
policies. 

The rural population is inclined 
to be less critical, but is rather 
cautious and somewhat noncom- 
mittal. 

There is a degree of tension in 
political circles, due largely to 
factional strife within the ascen- 
dant (Democratic) party. Every 
effort is being put forth by Demo- 
cratic political leaders to reach a 
compromise agreement, in order to 
present a united front on the eve 
of elections. 

Social conditions in this area have 
undergone improvement. Relief 
and social agencies are still very 
active and are seemingly attemp- 
ting to increase their efficiency as 
well as their scope of service. 
Major crimes have somewhat de- 


IN THE ST. LOUIS AREA 


Po.rricat, social, and industrial trends are reported to the REVIEW OF 
Reviews by a business man familiar with conditions in the Missouri Valley. 


creased. There have been no riots. 
Juvenile delinquencies are under 
better control. Substantial progress 
has been made in slum clearance 
and in the development of better 
housing facilities in the neighbor- 
hoods of the poorer class. Social 
clubs and youth activities spon- 
sored by reputable institutions have 
done, and are still doing, good 
work. 

Business conditions continue to 
improve in this region served by 
St. Louis. Substantial gains over 
the preceding year’s levels have 
been registered in nearly all lines 
of activity. A most encouraging de- 
velopment is the strong resistance 
to usual seasonal influences which 
tend to depress business during the 
late fall and winter months. Ex- 
pected recessions failed to materi- 
alize or were of minor proportions. 

Especially significant is the im- 
provement of the durable goods 
industries. Production of _ iron, 
steel, bituminous coal, lumber, and 
building materials has expanded 
noticeably. 

Retail and wholesale trades show 
moderately larger volumes than last 
year. Agricultural prospects are fa- 
vorable; prices are firm and weather 
conditions beneficial. 

Financial trends are good. Banks 
are highly liquid, borrowings are 
negligible. Credit collections are 
satisfactory and commercial failures 
have declined. 











Democrats, with no community of 
interest beyond 16-to-1. 

Four years later McKinley carried 
the state. There was no slip from 
conservative Republican moorings 
thereafter until 1912, when Theodore 
Roosevelt was given a big plurality. 
In 1916 the common desire to be 
kept out of the war gave the state to 
Woodrow Wilson. 

In each of those departures from 
Republican faith a Democrat was 
elected Governor, but all other state 
offices were filled by Republicans, 
except in 1896. The Democratic win 
of 1932 took everything. 

C. C. Dill’s two years in the House 
and twelve in the Senate, and Sam 
B. Hill’s thirteen years in the national 
House of Representatives, complete 
the record of occasional Democratic 
leanings in Washington’s forty-seven 
years as a state. 

Three forces new to state politics 
will figure in the doings of this year. 
Two are non-partisan, the third is 
Republican. They are the Townsend- 
ites—lots of them, though less nu- 


merous ‘than in some other states; 
the new Order of Cincinnatus, an in- 
digenous political organization show- 
ing much strength but not yet spread 
outside state boundaries; and Pro 
America, an organization of Repub- 
lican women, already active in Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain states. 

Everyone knows what the Town- 
sendites are asking, but elsewhere 
it may not have been noted—as it 
has been in this state—that many 
of them are asking much more than 
they expect ever to be given. The 
campaign for old-age pensions, start- 
ing in Washington about ten years 
ago, resulted in a 1933 legislative en- 
actment requiring the counties to 
pay $30 a month to each of the in- 
digent aged. The counties hadn’t 
the money and didn’t pay. When 
Dr. Townsend raised his voice the 
disappointed old folks rushed eagerly 
to his plan; it was bigger and better 
than anything that they had ever be- 
fore dreamed of. 

Through subsequent study and dis- 
cussion many of these old folks have 
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become convinced that the Townsend 
plan is impractical. The federal-state 
social security arrangement holds 
prospect of the $30 they didn’t get 
from the counties. They think it not 
enough; and so they retain member- 
ship and attend meetings of their 
Townsend Clubs in the hope of ulti- 
mate compromise that will yield them 
$50 or $60 a month.. The once for- 
midable solidarity of the Townsend 
movement is softening under pressure 
of common sense. Only in spots is the 
$200-a-month plan likely to result in 
the success or failure of candidates 
for office. 

The Order of Cincinnatus is a youth 
movement originating in Seattle, ad- 
mitting no one to active membership 
above the age of 36. In two years it 
has captured one-third of the Seattle 
city council and its candidates have 
been elected in other cities. The 
principles of the Order may be 
summed up in the words “Clean gov- 
ernment and economical use of public 
funds”. So far the record is spotless, 
and the Order has gained rapidly in 
public confidence. Non-partisan, it is 
extremely conservative, and views 
New Deal extravagances with distaste 
that borders upon abhorrence. The 
growing membership in this Order of 
Cincinnatus, already well up in the 
thousands, may certainly be counted 
for new national leadership. 

Pro America, also of Seattle origin, 
is wholly devoted to fostering the in- 
terest and activity of women on be- 
half of the Republican party. Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., is its honor- 
ary president. It is running up a 
substantial and hard-working mem- 
bership in this and other states for its 
first participation in a national politi- 
cal campaign. 

The unearned money poured into 
the state of Washington in federal 
gifts and loans has had, until lately, 
the same appeal as elsewhere. The 
biggest of these gifts is in the de- 
velopment of the Grand Coulee power 
and reclamation project, particularly 
dear to the people of the eastern part 
of the state. Washington also shares 
with Oregon in the similar great Co- 
lumbia River project at Bonneville. 
These things were promised by Mr. 
Roosevelt the candidate, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt speedily set them 
under way. To build takes time; and 
this year the people will be threatened 
with the stoppage and abandonment 
of such projects unless he who started 
them is held in authority to finish 
them. It will be a more or less effec- 
tive threat in an election year. 

Otherwise the inpour of federal 
money has been very large, as much 
in proportion to population as in other 
states, always excepting the specially 
favored South and Middle West. In 

(Continued on page 74) 








DID TOWNSEND WIN 


MICHIGAN? 


BY JOHN LELAND MECHEM 


What really happened when the Townsendites crashed 


through to congressional triumph in the Third District. 


Do the 


262,000 people immediately concerned really want that “plan”? 


Across the front page of Battle Creek 
papers on December 12, 1935, was the 
legend, “Eyes of Millions Seen on 
District”. The reaction in the mind 
of the citizenry varied according to 
their interests, ideas, and even ideals. 
On the street it was smilingly taken 
as good advertising, and it pays to 
advertise. Who would pay? The 
262,000 people of the Third Michigan 
Congressional District, who on De- 
cember 17 were to choose a successor 
to Congressman Kimball. In October 
the hand of death for the third suc- 
cessive time had relieved the district 
of its representative. 

At first the fatal chair seemed to go 
begging for an occupant. It was con- 
ceded throughout the district that 
Kalamazoo should name the Repub- 
lican candidate, but its committee 
seemed unable to make a decision. 
In 1934 Mr. Kimball had been op- 
posed by Dr. Upjohn, who now 
thought this his opportunity. His fel- 
low Republicans considered his sev- 
enty years a disqualification; and as 
a matter of fact he died in January of 
this year. No suitable person seemed 
to desire the nomination. 

Finally, they selected 28-year-old 
Woodbury Ransom, a banker and 
wealthy, hitherto unknown to politics. 

The choice was not entirely ac- 
ceptable to the rest of the district. 
Other candidates blossomed forth. 
Joe Baldwin, State Senator from Al- 
bion, sounded the call “Be for Bald- 
win”. William J. Kearney, also of 
Albion, presented his four-year record 
as Calhoun County Prosecutor. Wil- 
liam Smith of Charlotte, son of a 
former and popular Congressman, 
and a patent lawyer of Washington, 
D. C., and farm-owner of Eaton 
County, offered his services and told 
the electorate that what they needed 
in Washington was “a contact man 
who knew his way around”. 

Dr. Upjohn was still unsatisfied. In 


Battle Creek was attorney Verner 
Main, a churchman and prohibition- 
ist, formerly a Methodist, latterly a 
Presbyterian. Scarcely 24 hours be- 
fore the deadline for filing, Dr. Up- 
john telephoned Main asking him to 
run. Main consented. A young man 
in Kalamazoo, active in church cir- 
cles, collected and filed the petitions 
in time. Shortly thereafter Main en- 
dorsed the Townsend Plan, payment 
of soldiers’ bonus, no inflation, bal- 
anced budget, etc.—everything, as the 
Detroit Free Press wrote, “except a 
California-Florida climate for Mich- 
igan and he would have, had they 
asked for it or he had thought of it”. 


The Doctor’s Visit 


The Townsend issue was not taken 
seriously until Dr. Townsend’s ar- 
rival on November 14. He addressed 
enthusiastic audiences in Kalamazoo 
and Battle Creek. Thousands were 
turned away. These audiences pledged 
themselves to vote in support of the 
Townsend Plan and get five others to 
support it; they showered money in 
the hats when passed. Townsend 
clubs sprouted like weeds throughout 
the district. People thought of noth- 
ing but $200 a month for the rest of 
their lives. 

Townsend leaders demanded of 
candidates signed affidavits endorsing 
the Townsend Plan. Baldwin and 
Smith refused. Only Kearney de- 
nounced the plan and made it a cam- 
paign issue. Vainly he tried to make 
the people see the dire results. Use- 
less. As well try to moderate the 
howling blizzard. The vote in the Re- 
publican primary on November 19 
gave Main 13,418 out of 25,282 total, 
or 53 per cent. One phase of the 
election was ended. 

Main stated: “There is little doubt 
that the visit of Dr. Francis E. Town- 
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send to the district during the latter 
days of the primary campaign had 
much to do with the unexpected pro- 
portions of my vote. I am personally 
and politically much indebted to Dr. 
Townsend”. 

The Townsend-Republican candi- 
date then faced Howard W. Cava- 
nagh, sole choice of the Democrats, a 
state committeeman, conservative, 
well-known and respected by the Bar 
and the community, of whom the 
Charlotte Republican-Tribune on No- 
vember 29 said: “Fortunately for the 
district Cavanagh is above the cross- 
section average of candidates. Party 
lines will be hopelessly broken 
down”. 

Political advertising prior to the 
primary carried Main’s endorsement 
of the “Townsend Old Age Pension 
Plan”. Thereafter he attacked the New 
Deal. On December 10 the Detroit 
Free Press headlined: “Governor Aids 
Townsend Man. Says G. O. P. Needn’t 
Spurn Candidate”. 

On December 6 Main addressed the 
Michigan Republican Women’s Clubs 
in Jackson, informing them the party 
could win only with Townsend help. 
He stated then and on other occasions 
that the $200 was only a maximum to 
insure a minimum. 

On December 12 the Battle Creek 
Enquirer-News headlined: “Eyes of 
Millions Seen on District. Co-Author 
of Townsend Plan Stresses Impor- 
tance of Election. Claims $200 Is 
Minimum”. R. E. Clements had spo- 
ken in Battle Creek the evening be- 
fore. The Moon-Journal headlined: 
“Clements Says Townsend Plan Sole 
Issue”, and on the 14th spread across 
its front page: “Founder of Pension 
Plan Tells Supporters He Will Have 
No Divided Loyalty. Desert Old Po- 
litical Affiliations or We Don’t Want 
You, Leader Tells Congressmen Who 
Are Attempting To Get on O. A. R. P. 

(Continued on page 74) 








STOP THE SLAUGHTER! 


BY ALAN H. TRIPP 


What practical measures can be taken to reduce the number of 


automobile accidents? 
What ideas have you to offer? 


to you? 


THE WRITER is a veteran salesman 
who drives on an average 35,000 miles 
per year while traveling in northern 
Michigan, southern Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and western Illinois (outside 
of Chicago). This article is the re- 
sult of a survey in which over 1,000 
motorists were asked this question: 
“What would you do to stop automo- 
bile accidents?” 

What we need today are leaders, 
men with ideas, men who can at least 
give their ideas to others. Those 
others can pick out the flaws, and add 
something, so that the great voice of 
Public Opinion can mold plans and 
laws for the benefit of the human 
race at large. 

Our daily press and our magazines, 
in printing copy about the terrific 
slaughter of our citizens by automo- 
bile drivers, have used up enough ink 
to float a battleship. 

I have made a comprehensive sur- 
vey in my own way and have inter- 
viewed more than 1,000 automobile 
drivers, traffic cops, motor cops, etc., 
and here is the result of this survey: 

Sixty-five per cent of accidents are 
caused by speed—not on a curve, but 
by a car trying to pass another car. 





On the opposite page is an 
example of wise planning to 
eliminate accidents. Review of 
Reviews will welcome practi- 
cal suggestions from readers 
on phases of this serious prob- 
lem. Space will be devoted in 
future issues as interest de- 
velops. 

In the next issue will be 
printed a survey of what is 
being done by state motor ve- 
hicle departments, various 
localities, and insurance com- 
panies, to help stop this annual 
slaughter. 











Here are some suggestions. 
We want to hear them. 


He can’t make it. Distance too short. 
Consequently he side-wipes the other 
car, which generally tips over or goes 
into the ditch. 

Sixty-five per cent of drivers in- 
terviewed do not want the speed of 
cars reduced. They want wider 
roads and no ditches, or better pro- 
tection on the road where ditches 
are deep. 

Twenty-five per cent want a uni- 
form speed law of 50 miles per hour. 

Nearly every man_ interviewed 
spoke for uniform traffic light and 
uniform traffic law regulation. 


Some Suggestions 


From what I gather, the following 
plan would greatly decrease our mo- 
tor accidents. 

First. Each state to have a motor 
vehicle complaint department. Should 
a motorist pass or witness a careless 
driver, he should take the car license, 
time and place, and report on a postal 
card to the Complaint Department of 
the State Highway Commission, 
whose duty it would be to investi- 
gate such complaint. If we all knew 
that the man in back of us might 
notify the State Highway Depart- 
ment we would not be apt to pass a 
car on a hill when we can’t see over 
the top. This would help to prevent 
accidents. 

Second. All main highways to be 
3-lane highways. Instead of having 
a 6 inch black or white line between 
highways, the line to be 24 inches 
wide. When roads were first built 
the speed limit was 35 miles per hour. 
It was all right then to have 6 inches 
between the two moving cars at 35 
miles per hour. Why? Because at 
35 miles your car is under some con- 
trol. At 65 or 70 miles your car is 
not under control. Highway en- 
gineers who allow two moving bodies 
going in opposite directions at 65 to 
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Do they appeal 


80 miles, with only a 6 inch black 
line between them, are building roads 
to kill people, not save them. If we 
had 24 inches between our roads, and 
knew we had to keep in our own lane 
except when passing, we would not 
be so likely to hit the other car. This 
would prevent easily one-half of the 
accidents. 

Third. No more building of new 
roads until all main highways are 
made 3-lane highways. 

Fourth. No more building of new 
roads until all ditches are done away 
with. Ditches must be filled in level 
with the road and drained, a bank 
of earth 3 feet high to be at the side 
of each road. All curves to be 
straightened out where possible, with 
protection bars placed on all danger- 
ous spots. 

Fifth. No car to be permitted to 
drive on any highway faster than 60 
miles per hour, a governor to be 
placed on all cars that will shut off 
the gas at 60 miles. Motorists object, 
for 65 per cent are speed crazy. 

Sixth. All roads to be patrolled by 
state police. County roads to be 
taken care of by county motor-cops, 
but under the supervision of one state 
highway police commissioner. State 
ambulances to be kept at various 
points in the state, so that motorists 
can be taken to a hospital if injured. 
Now no provision for taking care of 
any person injured on our highways 
is made by any county or city. Many 
a woman and child has died be- 
cause there was no ambulance to 
rush victims to the hospital. 

Seventh. State police patrol should 
have a telephone at each 8-mile post, 
with direct connection to the nearest 
headquarters where any motorist 
could call for help. 

We pay enough tax to drive a car. 
Why should not all of us motorists 
get together and back up some plan 
to prevent this terrible slaughter? 
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UNDERPASS 


This tunnel to permit school children to pass under 
a busy highway will save many lives every year. 











PARKWAY 








This twelve-foot strip between traffic lanes prevents 


head-on 


collisions—the 


safest 


form 
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of highway. 


SUCCESSFUL 
LIFE SAVING 


By Haroxtp O. Hayes 


How To cet. 600 children safely to 
school, home to lunch, back to school, 
and home again, as 8900 motorists 
whisk across their path, no longer 
worries harried parents just out of 
Albany along the road to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Fronting 712 miles of this busy road 
are 4 schools in which 1400 children 
are enrolled; children of the daring, 
fearless lower ages. Six hundred 
must cross the road to get to school. 

During the 18 months prior to the 
summer of 1935, this innocent look- 
ing 24-foot strip of highway proved 
as hazardous as many miles of 
trenches during the World War. In 
that period there were 36 reported 
accidents, which resulted in 8 deaths 
and 15 injuries. 

This toll was not of school chil- 
dren alone. Motorists were the prey 
of each other, too, for traffic is slow 
on inadequate highways. An open 
spot ahead may instantly be con- 
verted into a certain death trap if 
two impatient drivers abandon safe 
driving rules in their hurry. 

That was one of many situations 
facing engineers of the New York 
State Highway Department as they 
planned the expenditure of 1935 road 
funds. Their solution is noteworthy, 
as it has brought safety both to school 
children and motorists. 

To increase the safety of motorists 
more pavement was added. Two new 
lanes of concrete were built, but 
separated from the old pavement by 
a 12-foot parkway. This prevents 
head-on collisions by separating 
drivers traveling in opposite direc- 
tions. It has proved to be the 
safest type of multi-lane construc- 
tion. Where the parkway is planted 
with suitable shrubs it also serves as 
a screen against opposing headlights. 

To protect children from less 
harassed but faster traffic, tunnels 
were built under the highway at each 
school; dry, well-lighted tunnels 
through which the children could 
thoughtlessly scamper in safety. 

As death takes a holiday along this 
once bloody sector of road, parents of 
school children attending many of the 
remaining 262,232 public and 12,035 
private schools in the United States 
may see in this project a way for re- 
lief from their omnipresent fear of 
hazards resulting from the needless 
mixture of zestful children with fast 
moving cars. 








BEHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


With a new king of England and emperor of India, it is well to 
remember that His Royal Majesty controls a quarter of the globe 
and nearly half a billion polyglot people of many races and creeds. 


Wirn THE accession of Edward VIII to 
the British throne, it is interesting to 
consider what this unmarried 41- 
year-old rules over in the six conti- 
nents of the globe. He has under his 
nominal scepter a full quarter of the 
world, with a white, black, brown, 
and yellow population of close to 500 
million subjects. Soviet Russia comes 
second in area, with better than a 
seventh of the world within her red 
borders. King Edward “owns” some 
13 million square miles, which is not 
a bad start for a young man. He is, 
furthermore, supposed by tradition to 
rule the waves. 


That Royal Domain 


He has Great Britain herself, with a 
population of 46 million. This in- 
cludes England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland. Then there are the 
virtually independent British domin- 
ions of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the Irish Free 
State. There is the semi-dominion of 
India, functioning under a new and 
rather progressive constitution, with 
350 million people. The Statute of 
Westminster, passed in 1931, is the 
all-dominion charter of liberties. 
Great Britain is legally only the key- 
stone dominion, and the kingship is 
connecting link in the network, with 
the royal navy as convenient go- 
between. Incidentally, Edward VIII 
is the last remaining Caesar, except 
for the petty Czar of Bulgaria. Gone 
are the Russian Czar, and the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Turkish Kaisers. 
Edward’s Indian title is Kaiser-i- 
Hind. 

Crown colonies rank next to do- 
minions, and include Newfoundland, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Ceylon, Malta, Gibraltar, Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda, Barbados, Hong- 
kong, and the great naval base of 
Singapore, strategic center of the em- 


pire on an island off the Malay penin- 
sula. These spots are self-governing 
in various degrees, and in general 
their executives are responsible not 
to their local parliaments, but to Lon- 
den. Bankrupt Newfoundland voted 
herself from dominionhood back to a 
crown-colony status in 1933. © 

Protectorates are native states or 
areas under British guidance. Their 
inhabitants are not British citizens, 
but are subtly bossed and adequately 
guarded by the forces of the empire. 
Nigeria, Uganda, Sarawak, and Zan- 
zibar are some typical examples, as is 
the African Gold Coast. Protector- 
ates are for the most part under- 
taken in the veiled or open conquest 
of the blacks in Africa, but Sarawak 
—perhaps the most advanced of them 
all—is situated in Borneo. 

Last come the World War man- 
dates, held under League of Nations 
auspices. These include Palestine, 
German East Africa, German South- 


west Africa, German New Guinea, © 


parts of Samoa, Togoland, and Cam- 
eroons. Iraq, which was an Arab 
mandate, has since 1932 been granted 
political independence by the empire. 
Mandates are supposed to be admin- 
istered for the express benefit of the 
natives on a non-exploitation basis, 
and British mandates were formerly 
the property of Germany or Turkey. 
These mandated territories are looked 
after, in detail, by Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the South 
African Union as mandate-holders. 
They are well run. 





Ir the reader has any ques- 
tions on foreign affairs not 
covered in these pages, Roger 
Shaw will answer brief 
queries by letter. 
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Thus the British empire is the world 
in miniature. Its many races include 
Anglo-Saxons, Celts, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Germans. There are Hin- 
dus, Semites, Chinamen, Mongols, 
Negroes, Bushmen, Amerinds—Ed- 
ward VIII is hereditary sachem of the 
Mohawk revolutionary exiles from 
New York. As to religions, the em- 
pire includes every brand of Protes- 
tant, Catholics, Buchmanites, Mo- 
hammedans, Brahmins, Confucians, 
Buddhists, Parsees, Jews, animists, and 
atheists. The Church of England has 
an official status, but Christian Scien- 
tists are especially influential. His 
Majesty’s numerous communists, and 
many of His Majesty’s intellectuals, 
are godless. France, Spain, Holland, 
and Germany have been frisked to 
form an empire which is so cosmo- 
politan that the Windsor dynasty is 
out of Hanover, while the monocled 
aristocracy is Norman-French. 


Thin Red Line 


The lifeline of empire runs from 
England down through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean 
through the Suez Canal, down the 
Red Sea past Aden, and so into the 
Indian Ocean to the land of Ganges. 
Hence the row with Italy along this 
invaluable imperial route, while 
grimly powerful Singapore watches 
Japan and aids the friendly Dutch 
East Indies, and His Majesty’s regu- 
lars perform their mechanized ma- 
neuvers in “independent” Egypt and 
in India. If 100,000 legionaries po- 
liced the Roman world in orderly 
style, less than 300 warships per- 
form the same function for a much 
larger British world. In such cases 
justice and public opinion are stronger 
imperial links than the iron fist. Alas, 
Rome had her Goths. Britain, to date, 
has withstood her Gandhis. 

Meanwhile, there is a legitimate 
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From the Herald (London) 


Unhappy Japan supports a whole flock of bellicose admir- 
als, who sit and shout for additions to their august ranks. 
How long can the impoverished taxpayers stand the load? 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From the Cardiff Echo (Wales) 
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League of Nations speeches some- Mussolini and Haile Selassie chase one another ’round and 
times lead to war, as this witty §4YLLY ‘round the tree at dizzy speed. each claiming startling vic- 
sketch shows very, very graphically. tories over the other. And it ail leads to absolutely nowhere. 
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pretender to the British throne. King 
Edward please note. This claimant is 
Crown Prince Rupert of Bavaria, fa- 
mous German army commander in 
the World War. He is of the exiled 
Stuart lineage, and his royal dynasty 
still has a few nominal supporters in 


AMERICA 


* ultra-blueblood, 


England and Scotland, romantic ad- 
mirers of Bonnie Prince Charlie. The 
Hanoverian family came to London in 
1714, and many aristocrats have con- 
sidered it quite bourgeois. Rupert, an 
“awaits” also the 
little Bavarian throne. 


HISPANA 


We hear little of what goes 
on in that Latin New World. 


Wuat or Latin America in these days 
of stress and strain? Things continue 
to happen there, but attention is now 
so focussed on Europe and Africa that 
they often go quite unnoticed. 

Brazil has been through an unsuc- 
cessful revolution which was _ not 
communist, although the government 
said it was. The rising was backed 
by units of the regular army, and by 
aviation cadets, and was led by aris- 
tocratic young officers with high 
ideals. Martial law was declared for 
sixty days, dozens were killed, and 
hundreds were imprisoned in the 
governmental victory of President 
Getulio Vargas. This worthy himself 
came into office by a revolution of 
1930, which was based on a reform 
platform. 

The original Vargas platform called 
for an eight-hour day, minimum 
wages, Sundays off, industrial hy- 
giene, shop committees. Social con- 
ditions in Brazil are bad due to 
natural sloth and also to the overpro- 
duction-of-coffee depression. But Var- 
gas failed to live up to his promises, 
and the recent revolution was simply 
sponsoring the unfulfilled uplift 
planks of Vargas himself. It was 
convenient to label the rising as com- 
munist, and communists themselves— 
ever eager to pose as wicked wonder- 
boys—encouraged this view for pub- 
licity purposes. Meanwhile Brazil 
plods along with an area bigger than 
the United States, and 40 million 
people—Portuguese, German, Indian, 
Japanese, Italian, Negro, and every 
sort of mixture. She has twenty fed- 
eral states; but three of them, Sao 
Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio Grande 
do Sul, take turns in running things. 

This has always induced sectional- 
ism of a dangerous sort. The tropical 
north goes in for coffee, sugar, and 
rubber; the temperate south for 
ranching. 

Uruguay was the only Latin Amer- 
ican land to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. These have 
been severed as a result of the Brazil- 


ian revolt, for “pink” Montevideo has 
been assailed as a center for spread- 
ing red propaganda. Little Uruguay 
feared the wrath of big Brazil, but 
Russia denies that her minister was a 
propagandist and tries to arbitrate 
the matter before the League of Na- 
tions, which is reasonable enough. 
Incidentally, Uruguay is the model 
country of South America, progres- 
sive, emancipated, racially pure white 
—Spain at her very best. Population 
is 2 million. 

Although the long Chaco war is 
over, Paraguay and Bolivia are still 
on bad terms all round. Armies have 
been reduced to about 5,000 each, but 
peace is largely a matter of mutual 
exhaustion. Paraguay wishes to keep 


International 





Elezear Lopez-Contreras is function- 
ing as Venezuelan boss since the 
death of the super-boss, Gomez. 
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all parts of the Gran Chaco jungle oc- 
cupied in the years of fighting—it to- 
tals 100,000 square miles of green hell 
—and landlocked Bolivia still de- 
mands an outlet on the Upper Para- 
guay River. There are close to 30,000 
Bolivian war prisoners yet im Para- 
guay, and as this is written they have 
not been released and sent home to 
their hill-billy Andes haunts. Para- 
guay is also on bad terms with the 
Argentine, and competing British and 
American oil interests have very 
probably been involved in the grue- 
some Chaco conflict. Incidentally, the 
military leadership of Bolivia was 
German and Czech, while that of the 
Paraguays was English, French and 
white Russian. It was a war that no- 
body knew, yet it was everybody’s 
war except that of the unfortunate 
local peons who did the fighting. 


What a Dictator! 


The extraordinary ruler of Vene- 
zuela, old Juan Gomez, finally has 
passed away, age 78. He was presi- 
dent off and on, but his personal dic- 
tatorship was the important thing. 
Venezuela suffered under this mon- 
strous personality for 27 years, and 
he was a past-master at blood-purg- 
ing. Unmarried, he had 80 affection- 
ate children. One was a former vice- 
president under him. He is said to 
have amassed close to $100,000,000. 
Now the army has taken affairs in 
hand, under General Elezear Lopez- 
Contreras. 

Venezuela has abundant oil re- 
sources and much foreign invest- 
ment. Rich, she balances her budget 
and pays her creditors abroad. There 
are very good roads built by political 
jailbirds, who are plentiful, and the 
peasants pay no land taxes and may 
borrow heavily and safely from a 
state farm bank. The Indo-Negro- 
Spanish population of 3 million is big- 
oted and inferior, but the Meritorious 
One (Gomez title) really did some 
good. Lord Bryce once observed that 
every country gets just about the 
government it deserves. 

Cuba has now elected Miguel Go- 
mez to the presidency in a somewhat 
questionable election, although the 
real dictator continues to be Sergeant 
Batista of the regular army. Gomez 
had been liberal mayor of Havana, 
and was an opponent of the fiercely 
dictatorial President Machado, who 
was overthrown in 1933 and is now 
in exile. Women voted for the first 
time in this election (they also vote 
in Brazil and Uruguay), but the radi- 
cal parties were outlawed, and army 
regulars are suspected of having 
taken a part in vote-handling at the 
polls. 

Cuba is certainly not fascist, for her 
dictatorial ways can hardly be dig- 
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nified with that telling word. She is 
now really independent, for the Platt 
Amendment tethering her to the 
United States has been repealed for 
the past two years. But her sugar 
output depends largely on American 
consumption and Yankee tariff good- 
will, and in this non-repealable sense 
she continues as one of Uncle Sam’s 
poor relations. Like Venezuela, she 
is Indo-Negro-Spanish, and Havana 
continues to function as stamping 
ground for cheery bad-boys from our 
forty-eight states. There are 4 mil- 
lion Cubans. 


Below the Rio Grande 


Mexico is unique. She has a capi- 
talistic government which uses Bol- 
shevist slogans, speeches, and mural 
paintings to enlist mass support. Lenin 
is set up as a national hero, but rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia were broken 
off some time ago. The big land- 
holders have not been seriously dis- 
turbed, nor is the conflict with foreign 
capital now of a serious nature. Gen- 
eral is still the favorite title for 
Mexican politicians. True, these are 
anti-theocratic, but so to some extent 
are France and the United States. The 
16 million Mexicans will perhaps be- 
come Aztec-conscious in their trek 
back to Indian ideology. 

Schools are teaching “socialist” edu- 
cation against the protests of local 
churchmen, but “socialist” education 
in Mexico seems to correspond to 
“secular” education in France or 
America—that is, it is taken out of the 
hands of religious bodies and is oper- 
ated instead by the state. The church 
has also opposed courageously certain 
subjects taught in Mexican state 
schools, but many liberal educators in 





the United States would approve 
them, and some are actually teaching 
them. Meanwhile President Cardenas 
and ex-President Calles are on very 
bad terms, the first being more liberal 
in economic matters, the second more 
liberal in those affecting religion. Be- 
hind that is the eternal Mexican 
weakness—a clash of ambitious per- 
sonalities, not of conflicting principles. 

In Mexico the reds are chiefly oc- 
cupied in wearing red shirts. But they 
shout louder than Moscow. 

Unquestionably, Latin America 
would be a much happier and more 
stable area if the Spanish conquista- 
dors had failed to arrive early in the 
sixteenth century. The marvelous 
Inca civilization of Peru, humane and 
communistic in the best sense of the 
word, was spreading slowly over 
South America, based on justice, so- 
cial security, and all kinds of peace. 
The natives could latterly have bor- 
rowed gradual innovations from Eu- 
rope, as has Japan, to progress then 
on Japanese lines without the untold 
horror of European. exploitation 
through sword-and-cross. The Jes- 
uits had a splendid mission in their 
organization of lucky Paraguay, but 
otherwise “back to the Indian”—the 
present slogan of progressive Latin 
Americans—seems a good deal more 
than justified. 

Indian racial stock and Indian folk- 
ways never needed Spain in the first 
place, and the latterday hybrid In- 
dians have come to realize that the 
very old ways are the new. They 
will be wise to follow the Japanese 
ideology — aboriginal culture judi- 
ciously combined with European tech- 
nocracy.. There was hope for the 
Latin Americas before 1500. There 
will be again. 


WAR AND EXILE 


The “next” World War is pre- 


ceded by swarms of emigrés, 


As To THE next World War—if any— 
it will not be between France and 
Germany. The probable lineup is 
Soviet Russia versus Germany, Po- 
land, Japan, and maybe lesser fry. 
Poles and Germans would claim the 
rich granary of Russian Ukraine, 
while the gentle Japs would like to 
take over eastern Siberia for a keep- 
sake, with its mines and fertile soil. If 
France remains republican, her active 
sympathies will be with Russia; but 
if she turns fascist, her aid (of one 
sort or another) will go to the Ger- 
mans. The war would be purely de- 


fensive on the part of Russia, and 
the bulk of League and world opin- 
ion would be with the embattled 
Muscovites. Italy, exhausted by 
Africa, would stay out; while a di- 
vided England would doubtless sit on 
the fence. Back of the holy and Kul- 
tural alliance against Russia—which 
is no flight of fancy—stand certain 
international munitions and oil in- 
terests which have axes to grind. The 
Soviets, naturally, are very nervous 
these days. 

The new German army is better 
than the Russian, the Russian army 
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is better than the Japanese. Terrain, 
climate, perhaps brains are on the 
side of the Russians. The Poles are 
uncertain. All combatants would be 
plagued by fierce internal dissension, 
for it would be a battle royal between 
absolutist dictatorships. Jews of the 
world would be pro-Russian, while 
international red-baiters would shout 
for Germany and Japan. There would 
be much ado as to the needs of badly 
over-populated, land-hungry nations 
in want of colonies. Embittered exiles 
would return, in secret, to their re- 
spective fatherlands to sabotage the 
regimes which drove them out. 


Away from Home 


The exile business is flourishing 
these days as almost never before. 
Among the leading German outs, 
Heinrich Bruening, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and the great scientist Einstein may 
be mentioned. Out of Hungary live 
Bela Kun and Count Karolyi; be- 
yond Mussolini’s clutches dwell Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero and Count Sforza. 
Soviet Russia is getting along with- 
out the liberal Kerensky and the 
too-red Trotsky; while the United 
States has substituted Colonel Lind- 
bergh for snappy Jimmie Walker as 
its leading expatriate. These head- 
liners are Napoleons-in-exile of 
1936. With them, in comparative ob- 
scurity, live a horde of homeless un- 
known-soldiers and _ forgotten-men, 
Jews and Gentiles, reds and whites, 
warhawks and pacifists. 

But of all the ex-men, Kaiser Willi 
and Leon Trotsky are those two most 
prominent. They are St. Helena Na- 
poleons of the post-war (or pre- 
war?) era. The former has lived at 
Castle Doorn in Holland, in solid 
comfort, since 1918. He is now 77, re- 
married and gray-bearded. The other 
made Russia safe for communism by 
his skiiful military organizing in 
the red-white civil war and his vic- 
torivus struggle with the Allies. Now 
57, he was exiled by his rival, Josef 
Stalin, in 1929 and has since lived in 
Turkey, France, Norway, etc. Bril- 
liant journalist and historian, he is 
still constantly on the move and on 
the write. 

Which of these two men is a true 
Napoleon-in-exile? Superficially, the 
Kaiser seems to fill the bill—an ex- 
emperor, sequestered by victorious 
Allies, with former dreams of wide- 
spread conquest. Furthermore, Willi 
feels himself napoleonic, and makes 
St. Helenish gestures from his royal 
pseudo-court at Doorn. He still has 
ardent admirers at home. Along with 
Krupp, he was the richest citizen of 
Germany before the war, and by a 
national referendum held in 1922 the 
German people voted against confis- 
cation of his vast estates. Today his 












































From Lumiere (Paris) 
The oil-can of Damocles is hanging over the 
august head of Italy’s Iron Duce. So, what? 























From the Rome Travaso (Italy) From the Rome Ottobre (Italy) 
Woodrow Wilson: “Bravo, Frank- India, Canada, Egypt, and America are 


lin Roosevelt! A splendid message buzzing mosquito-like around J. Bull. 
as regards American neutrality.” The rather optimistic view of Italy. 
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From the Birmingham Gazette (England) 


SNOWBOUND The oil-sanctions omnibus is snowbound while Premier Stanley Baldwin tells Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden that he really mustn’t drive it. Will it ever get off to a start? 
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sons and grandsons live in and about 
Potsdam or Berlin. Though his ex- 
pressed sympathies were with the 
nazis and against the republic, the 
brownshirts scoff at him and hinder 
remittance of his income from the 
Reich. Some of his relatives have 
donned the swastika, none the less. 

Meanwhile Trotsky is the true 
Napoleon-in-shadow. The Corsican’s 
military genius consolidated all pop- 
ular gains of the French revolution, 
striking down reactionaries at home 
and multiple foes abroad. Napoleon 
was never emperor by the grace of 
God, but of the red Jacobins. Trotsky 
pushed sixteen red armies to triumph 
on as many fronts (1918-21), while 
he stamped down czarists and an- 
archists behind the lines with the 
help of the two-fisted Ogpu. After 
his victories he served as peace-time 
commissar for electricity and eco- 
nomic concessions. But he stood for 
perpetual international revolution, 
rather than for the domestic consoli- 
dation of Russia. 

Trotsky preferred red propaganda 
to five-year plans, while Stalin—a 
personal rival—stood for communism 
at home. There came a gradual show- 
down and Stalin won out. Revolu- 
tionary Russia repudiated her past- 
master, just as revolutionary France 
had repudiated hers. Napoleon was 
first at Elba; then at St. Helena from 
1815 till 1821. Trotsky, to date, has 
had seven years of exile. His depo- 
sition has split communists the world 
over, just as Bonapartism divided 
revolutionary France. 


Purple or Red? 


Nobody cares any more what the 
Kaiser says or does or thinks. He is 
considered harmless. But Trotsky is 
most dreaded and hated man in the 
world today. Most countries fear to 
give him domicile, for his very pres- 
ence is considered a revolutionary 
power-house. He is the special buga- 
boo of the nazis—“Jewish red no. 1” 
—and is loathed by Stalinite com- 
munists. Comfy bourgeois tremble 
at his name, whisper of his plans for 
a Fourth International far more 
radical than the ineffective Third In- 
ternational of Moscow. He has been 
compared to the Four Horsemen, to 
the accursed Wandering Jew. Actu- 
ally, he is kindly, ultra-intelligent, 
worn out by lung-trouble and public 
and private difficulties. He may not 
live much longer. Berlin and Mos- 
cow can agree on only one thing in 
the entire world—on Leon Trotsky. 

Such, exactly, was the post-war 
attitude toward Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and hence his zealously-guarded exile 
off the African coast, with periodic 
hair-raising rumors of his miraculous 
escape. Trotsky is what Boney was. 











MARCH OF EVENTS 


Presidential Fireworks 


January 16. In a speech before 
farmers at Lincoln, Nebraska, ex- 
President Hoover attacks the “sys- 
tem of scarcity” and declares: “A 
new road must be built by which 
agriculture can get back onto solid 
ground from the quicksand of the 
New Deal”. He suggests a farm 
subsidy by which farmers will be 
able to plant soil conserving crops, 
and regaining of foreign markets. 


January 25. In his long awaited 
address before the American Lib- 


_erty League at Washington, former 


Governor Alfred E. Smith lashes 
out against the autocratic tendencies 
of the President, bureaucracy in 
government, and makes a plea for 
true Democrats to return to the un- 
touched platform of 1932. 


January 28. Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho opens his drive for 
Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent in a speech at Kismet Temple 
in Brooklyn. He urges Republicans 
not to return to Old Guard politics. 


January 28. Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats headed by Governor Eugene 
Talmadge of Georgia meet in Macon 
to discuss plans for blocking Roose- 
velt’s renomination or reelection. 


January 29. In a speech at To- 
peka, Governor Alf Landon of Kan- 
sas makes his opening bid for the 
presidential nomination of the Re- 
publican party. He calls for a battle 
against “Roosevelt waste, tax-eat- 
ing bureaucracies, and foes of the 
Constitution.” 


Government 


January 17. Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury since April 1934, resigns 
his post. Although his letter of 
resignation was pleasant it is be- 
lieved that he is one more Treas- 
ury official to quit in disagreement 
with the Administration’s money 
and budget policies. 


January 20. The Supreme Court 
orders $200,000,000 of AAA pro- 
cessing taxes returned to those who 
had paid them before the AAA was 
declared unconstitutional. 


January 27. New appointments 
to the revamped Federal Reserve 
Board include Joseph A. Broder- 
ick, Ronald Ransom, John McKee, 
and Ralph W. Morrison. Mr. 
Broderick, former Superintendent 
of Banks for the State of New 
York, will serve for fourteen years; 
Mr. McKee, chief of the examining 
board of the RFC, for ten years; 
and Mr. Ransom, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, and Mr. Morrison, 
Texas rancher and business man, 
for two years each. 


February 3. President Roosevelt 
in a brief message to Congress urges 
the repeal of the Bankhead Cotton 
act, Kerr-Smith Tobacco act, and 
the Potato Control act. 


February 4. The Senate votes to 
repeal the Bankhead Cotton act, 
Kerr-Smith Tobacco act, and the 
Potato Control act. 


Bonus History 


January 20. The compromise bill 
for the immediate payment of the 
veteran’s bonus, in bonds of $50 
denomination, passes the Senate. 


January 22. The Baby Bonus 
Bond bill passes the House. 


January 24. President Roosevelt 
sends his veto of the Bonus bill to 
the Congress in his own handwrit- 
ing. He states that his reasons for 
such action were as strong today as 
they were a year ago when he per- 
formed a like action. 


January 24. Shortly after receiv- 
ing the President’s bonus veto, the 
House overrides the veto. The vote 
is 324 to 61. 


January 27. The Senate joins the 
House in overriding the President’s 
veto, by vote of 76-19, and the bonus 
measure becomes a law. 


Long and Louisiana 


January 28. Governor Oscar K. 
Allen, heir of the Long crown in 
Louisiana, dies of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. He is succeeded by James 
A. Noe. 


January 31. First official act of 
Governor J. A. Noe of Louisiana is 
to appoint Mrs. Huey P. Long, 
widow of the assassinated Senator, 
to finish her husband’s term. 


February 11. The Louisiana 
newspaper license tax, enacted in 
1934 at the request of Senator Huey 
Long, is declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. The decision 
states that such a tax would abridge 
the freedom of the press. 


Abroad 


February 11. One hundred Cath- 
olics are arrested by the nazi gov- 
ernment in a drive against com- 
munism. They will be charged with 
conspiracy against the Third Reich. 


February 13. Leon Blum, leader 
of the Socialist party in France, is 
severely beaten by students of the 
Camelots du Roi (Henchmen of the 
King), young group of the royalist 
Action Francaise. 


George V to Edward VIII 


January 21. After a four-day ill- 
ness brought about by a cold, King 
George V dies at Sandringham 
the royal country residence in Nor- 
folk. He was seventy years old 
and. was in the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign. The Prince of Wales, 
forty-one years old, becomes King. 


February 4. King Edward VIII 
delivers his first message before the 
British Parliament. He stresses his 
thanks to the nation for its loyalty, 
and promises to promote the welfare 
of all classes in his dominion. 
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EXOTIC AMERICAN PRESS SHOTS 


America has her share of exotic or 
novel political journals—of many 
schools. Central organ of the Ameri- 
can communist party is the New York 
Daily Worker, a standardized daily 
newspaper, non-sensational except in 
its Marxian interpretations. It carries 
non-Marxian baseball news. Com- 
munist party membership in the 
United States is roughly 30,000, and 
is strictly regulated. Another com- 
munist newspaper of New York is the 
Yiddish Freiheit; and there is that 
witty red weekly, New Masses, edited 
by Mike Gold. Communists despise 
New Dealers, liberals, pacifists, and 
socialists. Here is what the Daily 
Worker thinks of one liberal, Mayor 
LaGuardia: 

“Mayor LaGuardia is a shrewd 
little politician. He got where he is 
by posing as a friend of labor, as a 
champion of the people. 

“Today, however, his reputation as 
a friend of labor is in tatters. The 
latest exploit of his administration— 
labor spying against Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau employes—again exposes 
in all its nakedness the opportunist 
character of this progressive. 

“Spying against unionized employes 
of the E.R.B.—proved up to the hilt 
by the Daily Worker in the last three 
days—fits in very well with the re- 
lief-slashing program of Roosevelt, 
the Liberty League, and of Hearst. 

“No hysterical denials by the 
Mayor can refute this. Despite all 
his nice speeches in Washington and 
elsewhere away from New York, the 
Mayor has become the agent of the 
reactionary cut-relief-expenses crowd. 


Workers Should Organize! 


“The lesson is very clear: the peo- 
ple of New York must build a power- 
ful, united labor party, based pri- 
marily on the 800,000 organized 
workers in the trade unions of the 
city, and work towards electing a 
labor administration.” 

Semi-fascist seems the little New 
York Awakener, whose name is evi- 
dently borrowed from a nazi slogan. 
It stands for “Americanism of the 
right” and against “socialism of the 
left”. By socialism it means New 
Dealers, liberals, and pacifists, as well 
as reds and pinks. It charges that 
communists shape our neutrality 
program. A headline reads “$330,000 
given by F. D. R. for socialist propa- 


ganda”. It refers to Russian states- 
men as “psychopaths of Moscow”. 
This 4-page “national organ of un- 
censored opinion” tells the following 
touching tale: 

“In this day and age when the 
bankers, the utilities, the manufac- 
turers and the moguls of big business 
generally have become the targets for 
radical agitators of every stripe and 
are being villified as oppressors of 
labor, as profiteers, racketeers and 
iniquitous thieves; when the have- 
nots are being encouraged to wrest 
the wealth of the nation from the 
haves; when labor possesses sufficient 
political power to lord it over capital; 
when the destructive forces of the 
class war run rampant in the land 
with the President of the United 
States himself as the chief protago- 
nist, it is refreshing to find a lowly 
worker giving the lie, in a most im- 
pressive manner, to the canards of 
the socialist-minded coterie. 

“John Lenhart was only a pumper 
in the plants of a far flung industrial 
enterprise. For forty-five years, he 
heard the rantings of labor agitators 
and red revolutionists. His employer 
was pictured to him as a parasite, as 
a dishonest capitalist who prospered 
at the expense of his wage slaves. 
John did his own thinking and was 
unimpressed. With the coming of 
the New Deal, John saw his em- 
ployer’s company singled out for 
especial attention by labor leaders. 

“A few weeks ago John died. When 
his will was probated it was disclosed 
that his $5,000 estate was bequeathed 
to his employers.” 

Fight is published monthly by the 
American League against War and 
Fascism. Its chairman is Dr. Harry 
Ward of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. Fight remarks: 


“For more than 150 years the 
American people have  vigilantly 
guarded their liberties. There were 
times when our democratic rights 
were challenged. False issues were 
projected. Demagogic appeals were 
made. Even the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence were 
utilized for the purpose of defeating 
the very spirit of that Constitution 
and of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But in the end the people 
through their own efforts preserved 
the free press, free speech and the 
right to organize. 


“Now again we are in the midst of 
a crisis. Vested interests are trying 
to suppress whatever liberties are 
ours. Looking toward foreign shores, 
they see countries like nazi Germany 
and fascist Italy. There the people 
have lost their freedom, their trade 
unions are outlawed, the iron heel is 
on the pulpit, and the workers, 
farmers and liberal parties have been 
suppressed. The propertied interests 
of Germany and Italy can now do 
pretty much as they please, and our 
Chambers of Commerce and our 
Hearsts envy them. They too would 
like to exploit people with ease.” 


Red Churchmen 


The Catholic Worker of New York 
represents the extreme left-wing of 
church opinion. A monthly news- 
paper with a circulation of 100,000, 
the little journal is anti-capitalist and 
calls itself communitarian. It says: 

“Often when people read our paper 
or glance at the name and headlines 
they say—That’s communism. 

“Even communists who come into 
the office and read pamphlets on 
social justice and the statements of 
the American bishops and the en- 
cyclicals of the popes say of our 
Catholic workers—Our aims are the 
same, why don’t you join us in a 
united front? 

“We point out again, Catholicism 
and communism differ on three main 
points. 

“Communism says—Religion is the 
opium of the people. 

“The Church says—Religion is the 
hope of the people. 

“Communism says—The only way 
to achieve justice is by class war. 

“The Church says—Love your 
enemies. 

“Communism says—Abolish pri- 
vate property. 

“The Church says—A certain mea- 
sure of property should be left at the 
disposal of man to serve his brother.” 

The Townsend National Weekly is 
organ of the now embattled old-age 
planners, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles and Washington, D. C. Says 
the determined Weekly: 

“Briefly, Dr. Townsend proposes to 
tax the national gross turnover, or 
transactions of every description, the 
volume of which, reported by the 
Federal Reserve Banks for their in- 
stitutions only, amounts to more than 
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1200 billions, not the national income, 
which amounts to only about 50 bil- 
lions. This transactions tax of 2% 
will be universally applied. 

“The Townsend movement is being 
welded into a solid phalanx of voters 
whose one idea is to restore this gov- 
ernment to the people. This unit of 
our voting citizenry is, even today, 
the majority. Get this, and get it 
straight! Our people know their 
strength and are disposed to use it— 
even as the organized majority in 
Congress worked to stifle their bill in 
committee—adapting from them the 
ruthless method of the steam-roller.” 

Frank Palmer’s People’s Press of 
Chicago and New York is a clever 
combination. It is a weekly tabloid 
combining popular pictorial features 
of a decent sort with an American 
leftist philosophy. It declares: 

“People’s Press now makes public 
for the first time the New York City 
black list of dangerous drugs and 
cosmetics. The names of 48 medical 
products and 71 cosmetics—many of 
them nationally advertised—contain- 
ing ingredients which have caused in- 
jury to countless persons and numer- 
ous deaths, appear on the list. 

“The great newspapers and maga- 
zines which profit from the advertis- 
ing for many of these products will of 
course not publish the list. The radio 
stations supported by these same ad- 
vertisers will not mention it. But we 
urge every labor, consumer, or other 
publication concerned with the wel- 
fare of its readers to reprint it.” 


The Nazis, U. S. A. 


Official organ of Friends of the New 
Germany — American nazis—is a 
weekly newspaper, Deutscher Weck- 
ruff und Beobachter, published in the 
Germanic Yorkville district of New 
York. This paper is violently anti- 
semitic and anti-communist, and of 
course a great admirer of Hitler. Also, 
it has defended “victim” Hauptmann 
with great vigor, as against the al- 
leged machinations of justice in Jer- 
sey. Typical headlines read: 

“Shall hatred and lies triumph over 
right and truth? Hauptmann’s re- 
prieve refused. Governor Hoffman 
alone can save the condemned. Ex- 
ecution must be stayed.” 

And again, quoting the Rev. J. C. 
Fitting of Philadelphia: 

“Hauptmann had no more to do 
with the kidnapping, the extortion of 
ransom, than I. 

“Lindbergh’s flight, of course, was 
timed just right, and for planned 
propaganda against the life of an in- 
nocent man calls for contempt by all 
friends of fair play; to tie up the hand 
of justice and mercy, to prevent the 
re-opening of the case from which 


Lindbergh could expect nothing to his 
credit."—R. S. 








30 THEY SAY 


BARNEY OLDFIELD: 
famed auto racer 


FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG: 
makes a report 


Bernarp Fay: 
French professor 


ConsuMeErRS’ CoUNCIL: 
New Deal organism 


Mary Miter: 
on Herbert Hoover 


Eni SZANTHO: 
concert singer 


OrcAN GRINDER: 
stopped by N. Y. police 


Pierre CRAsIrTES: 
analyzes the Gallics 


Rev. J. L. ScHuULER: 
fears the ladies 


FRANK SULLIVAN: 
views world politics 


Lapy CAVENDISH: 
won't look at cameras 


Hersert Hoover: 
seems to disagree 


Metvin C. Eaton: 
Republican state 
chairman, N. Y. 


“I’ve driven a million miles in automobiles 
and only struck one pedestrian. I was eat- 
ing popcorn at the time.” 


“In Hesse and Nassau official orders have 
been issued prohibiting the mating of bulls 
owned by Aryans with Jewish-owned cows.” 


“The English editing of European news for 
America has one great advantage—it makes 
for a homogeneous and harmonious output 
of information!” 


“American women sit down too much, caus- 
ing their hips to spread 114 inches.” 


“No words can describe the beauty that I 
see in him.” 


“It is much nicer listening to good jazz than 
to mediocre classical music.” 


“People want, I play. Cops? Fffft!” 


“Frenchmen are born bureaucrats. They 
prefer red tape to an aperitif, even when the 
other man buys the drink.” 


“T always fear for a man who pats a. woman 
on the back while shaking hands. I think 
it is being free.” 


“The Frog hates the Heinie; the Heinie, the 
Jew, 
The world’s in a hell of a hullabaloo.” 


“No! Id rather look at the officers. I just 
love policemen.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s message on the state of the 
nation might have been entitled War on Earth 
and Ill Will Among Men.” 


“Some of our party members have for the 
moment forgotten the fact that infinitely 
more pleasure may be derived from attack- 
ing Democrats than from assailing each 
other.” 
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WHAT DOES MUSSOLINI WANT? 


BY HIRAM MOTHERWELL 


Here is the first of two articles by a famous foreign correspondent 
on Italy’s Iron Duce and his soaring international ambitions, of 
which the Ethiopian war struggle is only a faint premonition. 


Wuat pores Mussolini want? 

Ethiopia as an Italian colony or 
protectorate, a place to which his sur- 
plus Italians may emigrate and earn a 
living, a source of minerals and raw 
materials for his industrialists and 
capitalists to exploit. True, but the 
conquest of Ethiopia can hardly be 
the end-all of the vast military ma- 
chine which he has created. Musso- 
lini, whatever else you may think of 
him, is a realist in politics. He is 


playing for vastly greater stakes than 
a protectorate of doubtful value down 
near the equator. This war, with all 
its European implications, is a delib- 
erate move in a campaign of expan- 
sion which has been in operation ever 
since Mussolini seized power in the 
march on Rome in October, 1922. 

The aim of that campaign is an em- 
pire of southeastern Europe under a 
Mussolini dynasty. 

Put thus bluntly, it seems too fan- 
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EMPIRE? 


Here is the troubled area over which Mussolini broods 
with his blood-and-iron plans of conquest, after Africa. 
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tastic to be taken seriously. Yet it is 
well within the possibilities of achieve- 
ment in the next decade, and it hap- 
pens to be exactly what Mussolini is 
aiming at. I say this from a long 
study of his politics at close range. 
Nothing else, and nothing less, will 
correspond to his public statements 
and the course which his foreign pol- 
icy has pursued through the past thir- 
teen years. 

The phrase “empire of southeastern 
Europe” may sound like the fantasy 
of some romantic politician’s oil-lamp. 
But an empire is a fluid thing. That 
is what makes Mussolini’s dream pos- 
sible. If he were planning to annex 
the Balkans to Italy, it would be pat- 
ently absurd. But an Italian empire 
over the Balkans, including perhaps 
Austria and Hungary to the north, is 
a different thing. 

Empire is indirect dominion. It as- 
sumes the basic independence of the 
countries over which it holds sway. 
That independence may, of course, be 
a mere pretense, but it may again be 
very real. Ancient Rome, which is 
Mussolini’s inspiration and model, did 
not, for hundreds of years, annex the 
countries which composed its empire. 
These were not subjects, but allies, 
with Rome quietly saying the last 
word. Rome to them was not a ty- 
rant, but a best friend. The Roman 
empire, until the Czesars took hold, 
was not a political unit, but a league 
of nations. Today, the most loyal por- 
tions of the British empire, such as 
Canada and Australia, are for all 
practical purposes independent na- 
tions, subjects not of Great Britain, 
but only of Great Britain’s king. 

If you keep in mind this idea of 
empire as a league of nations, the pic- 
ture of an empire of southeastern 
Europe will not sound so impossible. 
The idea of a Balkan federation, to 
bring peace to that turbulent penin- 
sula, has for half a century been a 
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dream of European high politics. It 
has been unrealizable because it 
lacked the final necessary factor—a 
strong but largely invisible power, a 
court of last resort, above and apart 
from local Balkan quarrels. That 
power Mussolini intends to become. 
The Balkan map which he intends to 
draw would look somewhat as 
follows. 


The Plan of Empire 


Jugoslavia (kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes) disappears, and 
the three elements become indepen- 
dent nations. Slovenia, formerly part 
of highly-civilized Austria, gets the 
port of Fiume, which is nothing in 
Italy’s life except an expensive bit of 
prestige. Croatia, formerly part of 
Hungary, gets the neighboring port of 
Susak. Bulgaria gets part of the ter- 
ritory which she claimed at the end 
of the first Balkan war. Albania, 
with her ports of Durazzo and Va- 
lona, acquires the envied position 
which she held in the days of ancient 
Rome, that of commercial gateway to 
the east. Greece gets probably no 
new territory, but security and a 
share of the Balkan commerce now 
denied her. And even Serbia, the 
goat of the whole arrangement, 
emerges considerably larger than she 
was before the first Balkan War. 

Austria and Hungary are not exact- 
ly part of the Balkans. But they are 
today within Mussolini’s sphere of 
influence (recall how loyally they 
voted against anti-Italian sanctions 
proposed by the League of Nations), 
and would become the natural cen- 
ters of commercial and industrial or- 
ganization of the Balkans, as they 
were before the World War. Austria 
might possibly win back the German- 
speaking portion of Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary would get back from Jugo- 
slavia the rich Banat region and Voy- 
vodynia; also, if luck were kind, the 
entire portion of present-day Ruma- 
nia which she once held, west of the 
Carpathian mountains. The lines can- 
not be drawn with certainty, of 
course, because circumstances will 
govern details; but the broad outline 
cannot be substantially different from 
that here outlined—with one possible 
exception, which will be noted in a 
moment. 

In this entire set-up, there is only 
one fellow who loses. That is Serbia. 
Serbia, under this scheme, will be 
obliged to give up some of the terri- 
tory she gained in the second Balkan 
War and World War, also her present 
unwelcome dominion over the highly- 
advanced states of Slovenia and Cro- 
atia. When eight fellows out of nine 
Can win something, and only one 


loses, that is a basis for practical 
Politics, 
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Will this great b 


CAESAR? 


The one possible variant of note 
is an independent state of Macedo- 
nia. Macedonia has for half a cen- 
tury been a focal point of political 
disease in the Balkans. An indepen- 
dent Macedonia, as a member of a 
Balkan federation, would take the 
Macedonian question out of Balkan 
politics for all time. Mussolini would 
probably prefer this. But three 
states—Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria— 
would have to contribute to form her 
territory. If Italy has sufficient power 
when the time comes, she may force 
them to stand and deliver. Or she 
may prefer to let bad enough alone. 


Rarefied Politics 


As a purely military operation 
this scheme of Mussolini’s would not 
be difficult of execution. Everybody 
in the Balkans hates everybody else. 
Italy would need only to attack Ser- 
bia (not Jugoslavia) and she could 
have allies all over the peninsula, 
provided, of course, that she had 
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ig war-god turn into a Balkanic em- 
peror, as egocentric founder of an imperial dynasty? 


promised the spoils adequately to 
everybody else in advance. But it is 
not merely a localized military cam- 
paign. It is a major adventure in high 
politics. For this reason: 

France, not Italy, is at present pa- 
tron of the Balkans. When Mitteleuropa 
was. shattered by the Versailles 
treaties, France took over ultimate 
authority there. She created the 
badly balanced nation of Jugoslavia 
and persuaded it to join the Little En- 
tente, along with Rumania and Czech- 
oslovakia— three countries bound 
together by the fear that Austria and 
Hungary might some day become 
strong enough to win back territories 
taken from them by the peace treaties. 
Jugoslavia is an ally of France. If 
she is attacked, France must help her. 
If Italy made war on Serbia (nom- 
inally Jugoslavia), she would be aim- 
ing a blow at the entire French sys- 
tem, and would virtually be making 
war on France. 

The central problem of all Musso- 
lini’s foreign policy is this: How to 








keep French armies out of the Bal- 
kans. The secondary problem is how 
to keep Britain from assisting France 
if Italy and France come to blows. If 
France can be persuaded, or obliged, 
to renounce her patronage of the 
Balkans, Mussolini’s scheme of em- 
pire becomes practical politics. If 
Mussolini can be free to make war 
against Serbia without having at the 
same time to make war against 
the French army and the British 
navy, the major aim of his diplo- 
macy is won. 

Italy, at the close of the World War, 
seemed the last country fitted for an 
imperial career under modern condi- 
tions. Her territory is overpopulated; 
much of her food must be imported, 
for less than half her land is arable. 
And the food of industry must be im- 
ported, too, for Italy contains little 
coal and almost none of the basic 
metals. It has long been an axiom of 
politics that imperialism is based on 
the possession of industrial raw mate- 
rials. But Italy has to buy these 
things, and to buy them she must ex- 
port. Yet Italy has no conspicuous 
quantity exports. It used to be said 
that the Italian exports were old 
masters, spaghetti, and emigrants. 
The emigrants were, indeed, highly 
profitable to the home economy be- 
cause of remittances they sent back 
to relatives at home. But after the 
war the emigration practically ceased, 
and so did the remittances. 

Italy, again, has a long coast-line. 
It used to be an axiom of politics that 
a country with a long coast-line de- 
pends on the good will of the nation 
possessing a preponderant navy— 
namely, Great Britain. Finally, Italy’s 
prestige as a military power was low. 
Against a single enemy, Austria, she 
had made little progress, and there 
was the clamorous rout of Caporetto 
to her discredit. 


The Spoils of War? 


What had such a nation to bargain 
with in the hard mart of imperialism? 
Her status in the international ba- 
zaar was correctly assessed by the 
bargain-hunters of Versailles; she had 
demanded the entire eastern Adriatic 
coast as far down as Greece; she re- 
ceived, along this entire coast, only 
the island village of Zara. She failed 
to establish her claim to the seaport 
of Fiume; her armies were defeated 
by little Albania. Italy was intensely 
resentful when the Slovenians and 
Croatians, who had fought in the 
Austro-Hungarian armies until the 
last day of the war, suddenly became 
pets of the Allies and were given 
practically all the territory she had 
claimed. Italians cried to high heaven, 
but their politicians explained that 
what Italy had got was all she could 


get; and the majority of the people, 
longing for peace, agreed. Italy, they 
said, must be content to live as a good 
neighbor in Europe, for she had no 
bargaining power. France ruled the 
earth, and Great Britain the sea. 

This was the Italy to which Musso- 
lini, in 1922, promised empire. His 
foreign admirers at the time thought 
that he could be discounted as an in- 
ternational force. He would be use- 
ful in crushing Italian Bolshevism, in 
stabilizing Italian economy, in making 
the trains run on time. But his 
speeches on foreign affairs were “for 
home consumption.” They have 
learned since then to take him at his 
word. 


Starting from Scratch 


Mussolini had to have potential 
power behind him, or else nuisance 
value—which in practical politics is 
often the same thing. What help 
could Italy offer to an ally? What 
trouble could she make for those who 
stood in her way? Very little, it 
seemed. How could Italy block 
France, who had the most power- 
ful army in Europe, and a string of 
allies circling through the continent? 
Or Great Britain, who could send 
an overwhelming naval force on short 
notice to any waters on the globe? 
France, backed by Great Britain, 
would never give in. 

But times have changed, and Mus- 
solini saw that Italy had a potential 
power which she could not have had 
in 1914. France’s army, however pow- 
erful, was huddled in a far corner of 
the European continent, and the fa- 
mous ring of allies encircling Ger- 
many had a missing link. That miss- 
ing link was Italy. Great Britain’s 
sea power was based on the heavy 
battleship. But naval technique had 
changed. A torpedo from a subma- 
rine or a bomb from an airplane can 
sink the largest battleship afloat. 
France needed free access to her al- 
lies in eastern Europe; Great Britain 
needed free access to the eastern 
Mediterranean, Suez, and the Indian 
Ocean. Italy, potentially, had a pistol 
pointed across both highways. Since 
1922 Mussolini has been giving France 
and Britain an occasional peep at 
these two pistols, intimating how they 
could shoot when the time came. 

When that time comes—when Brit- 
ish naval supremacy has been nulli- 
fied, when France shall have engaged 
to keep hands off in the Balkans in 
exchange for Italian aid against Ger- 
many, and when the League of 
Nations’ impotence shall have been 
demonstrated to the world—the im- 
perial march into the Balkans can 
begin. But it will be no invasion of 
conquering legions. It will be made 
to look as painless as_ possible— 
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a spontaneous Balkans movement, in 
fact, rather than an Italian invasion. 
It will begin, probably, as an inde- 
pendence movement. Slovenia and 
Croatia, which have several times 
been near to breaking away from 
Serbia, will declare their independ- 
ence, assured of Italian support. Far 
from taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, Mussolini will treat the revolters 
very handsomely. 

He will even offer them territory 
of his own—Fiume. Serbia will fight, 
and Mussolini will march to support 
the rights of small nations. Within a 
week he will have his war machine, 
already mobilized and serviced by a 
quarter of a million men, grinding its 
way into old Serbia from its Alba- 
nian starting point, cutting the Var- 
dar valley and marching northward 
up this old Roman imperial highway. 
Meanwhile Bulgaria will march from 
the southeast to recapture the terri- 
tory which she feels Serbia took from 
her by force and fraud in the second 
Balkan War. 

Meanwhile Italian armies will be 
occupying Austria and strengthening 
Hungary. If Czechoslovakia made 
trouble (all this is assuming France 
and Germany are keeping out of it), 
that would mean Austria’s annexing 
all her German-speaking 3 millions. 
If Rumania got tough, it would mean 
the entire Transylvania region re- 
turned to Hungary. Italy, with her 
Balkan allies, could easily handle the 
Little Entente. 


Mussolini’s Own League 


And then, the battle over (always 
according to the Italian program), 
the age-long dream of a Balkan fed- 
eration, enlarged now into a south- 
eastern European federation. Italy 
will be in the background, offering 
assistance where requested (and she 
will see to it that the request is 
made). A new Congress of Vienna, 
with Mussolini presiding? A federal 
council, a tariff union of some kind, 
with Italy as the executive arm to en- 
force decrees? A new league of na- 
tions, with the federal police power 
which the Geneva league lacks? 

Gradually the fascist technique— 
the technique of building power from 
the bottom up—will swing into action. 
Local pro-Italian fascist parties will 
gradually get control of each of the 
federated governments, so that the 
council, instead of being a representa- 
tive deliberate body, will become a 
rubber stamp. Orders will be quietly 
issued from Rome to the several gov- 
ernments, and the sweet unanimity 
of their “spontaneous” decisions will 
be a miracle unheard of in all the 
turbulent centuries of Balkan history. 

In the course of time, if all goes 

(Continued on page 74) 
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UNDOUBLING 





BY WALLACE MEYER 


IN BRASS 


Many business men have been doing double duty since the depres- 


sion. 


I pozep orr three times in church this 
morning. It wasn’t the minister’s 
fault, for he was in good form. After 
the third doze I sat up ashamed, and 
stayed awake. But as I listened to the 
sermon I looked about me to see if 
other men might be stealing forty 
winks as I had done. They were, sev- 
eral of them. Men who hold respon- 
sible positions in business life. Men 
who have been fighting a good fight 
during the gruelling years since 1930. 

Last night a friend who came to din- 
ner stretched himself out on a couch 
with a book—and slept until ten 
o'clock. His lady could have scalped 
him, but I protected his rest because 
I know how hard he works. He can 
sleep the clock around in my house if 
he feels like it. 

A few days ago I saw a man sleep- 
ing at his desk. He heads a depart- 
ment that has been working days and 
nights and Sundays closing accounts 
for 1935. This man drives himself 
without stint. He must have been tired 
beyond words to sleep sitting up. 

I drop in occasionally of a Friday 
noon at a university luncheon club. 
Some of the men I have known for 
ten years or longer. Doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
salesmanagers, consultants, teachers, 
executives, and two or three adver- 
tising men. Last Friday there was no 
speaker and it developed into an oc- 
casion of friendly elbow-to-elbow 
conversations the length of the table. 
I began to notice how these men 
looked in repose, especially those I 
have known longest. I compared how 
they look in 1936 with how they did 
look in 1930. The comparison was not 
good. For most of them have aged 
more than men should age in seven 
years. These men I know, and as I 
studied their faces I realized that all 
of them have been doubling in brass 
during the stormy years. 

I have no respect for any man who 
lacks the courage to double in brass 
when the going is bad. Business men 


must do double stint at times, just as 
ships’ officers do during stormy 
weather. But after the emergency is 
over I believe ships’ officers have 
enough common sense to relax. The 
trouble with many business officers 
seems to be that they can’t relax, 
can’t undouble in brass. 

In many business organizations I 
know men who are in the same boat 
as those I observed at last Friday’s 
lunch club—they have been working 
so hard, doing double duty, that it 
seems impossible for them to take 
care of themselves any more. They 
drive themselves until an adverse 
insurance examination jolts them, or 
something goes wrong and leads them 
to their own doctors. Doctors tell me 
that over-work and over-worry re- 
sulting from the depression are be- 
ginning to take their toll from men 
who should now be approaching their 
most productive years, the years 
when experience and sound judgment 
add their priceless power to energy, 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 

Here is another case in point. This 
afternoon I looked for three fathers 
who had promised to go skating with 
their sons. These fathers happen to 





Stephen Ronay 
“Wake up, Boss, it’s time to 
go home.” 
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Now is the time to ease up, before the doctor makes them. 


like outdoor sports, happen to enjoy 
being out with their sons—and until 
recently could be counted on to fol- 
low a puck with hockey sticks. But 
today they didn’t come out, although 
the ice was perfect and the tempera- 
ture ideal. They were all “too tired”. 

Another typical example—typical of 
what I see in my contacts from New 
York to St. Paul: A headman, the 
spark plug, the mainspring of a great 
corporation, is still wondering when 
and how he will get away for the 
three weeks which he promised his 
physician last summer. One of these 
days his physician may call other 
medicos into consultation and then 
the three weeks may be summarily 
increased to three months—or longer. 

What has happened to many men 
is simply this: 

Circumstances forced them to do 
double duty in recent years. 

They took over extra work because 
of changes or reductions in staff. 

They shortened their hours of 
leisure and lengthened their hours of 
labor. 

They restricted their vacations or 
gave them up entirely. 

Many of these men are in organiza- 
tions which have begun to add to their 
personnel. Some of them (of those I 
know personally) now have enough 
help to unload much or all of the 
extra work they are shouldering. If 
they are wise they will unburden 
themselves. But it seems more diffi- 
cult for some men to undouble than 
to double in brass. 

Nevertheless, I believe the most 
important contribution that can be 
made to their organizations by men 
who are still doing extra work that 
involves extra hours at desk, store, 
or office, is now to pass on part of 
the load. Such a procedure will help 
them last longer, will give them an 
opportunity for constructive thinking 
and planning, to say nothing of giv- 
ing others a chance to develop under 
responsibility. 








HAWAI! COMMANDS THE PACIFIC 


BY SYDNEY S. 


BOWMAN 


This island paradise is the chief external affiliate of 
Our Pacific groupment is important stra- 


your Uncle Samuel. 


tegically, economically, and as haven for many American visitors. 


Nature, geography, and destiny have 
conspired to give extraordinary im- 
portance to the Hawaiian Islands, 
America’s outriding territory to the 
west. Standing by themselves in the 
vast reaches of the Pacific Ocean, 
these islands are a fairyland beckoning 
to all travelers. Yet at the same time 
they are a community of great indus- 
trial accomplishments and the practi- 
cal “central” into which tie the com- 
munications of a hemisphere. 

The South Sea blandishments of 
Hawaii still remain. In the atmos- 
phere which they create has grown a 
modern civilization, missionary in- 
spired, American in its fundamentals. 
A design for living has been worked 
out that may not be surpassed any- 
where in all the world. Productive- 
ness and prosperity—bred of the 
application of intelligence, science, 
energy, to a land of tropical abun- 
dance—have here found a permanent 
home. 

Hidden beneath this world of 
flowers, however, is that sternest of 
all man’s creations, a war base, the 
strength of which is beyond that 
existing anywhere else under the sun. 

The Pacific Ocean is the largest of 
all water expanses, covering one- 
third of the earth’s surface. From 
San Francisco west one travels the 
open sea for 6,000 miles to reach the 
nearest point in that circle of con- 
tinents which faces east, elements in 
which are Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, and Australia. 
Aside from an occasional coral atoll 
that waves a palm tree to a passing 
steamer, there is no land but Hawaii 
in all this vast area. 

And Hawaii, the only stopping 
place, is a third of the way across 
from mainland United States, handier 
for its uses than for those of any other 
nation. By dint of great good luck 
it is firmly welded into the fabric of 
the nation as an integral part thereof, 


as inseparable and as privileged as is 
Long Island or Catalina Island. 

There are eight islands in the 
Hawaii group. Kauai, a mile high, 
the garden island, is shaped like a 
pancake and 106 miles around. Oahu, 
20 miles wide and 40 long, nestles 
Honolulu and masks the biggest guns 
in the world. Molokai is a rectangu- 
lar slab of mountain and plain. Lanai 
has 100 square miles of nothing but 
pineapples. Maui is as large as Dan- 
zig or the Saar Basin, but more 
peaceful under a_ tropical sun. 
Hawaii, the Big Island down at the 
end, is the size of Connecticut (or all 
the rest of the territory taken to- 
gether). Finally there are two small 
islands from which rise the tallest 
island mountains in the world. 

Superimposed on a map of conti- 
nental United States, this territory 
would reach nearly from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico; or from Washing- 
ton, where the laws are made, to 
Denver among the Rockies. 


Polynesian Pioneers 


These volcanic islands stood for 
ages in their vast solitude poor in 
vegetation, for few seeds reached 
them from their distant neighbors. 
They were practically without animal 
life save those creatures that travel 
far by wing. Their existence was un- 
known to man. It probably was some- 
thing more than a thousand years ago 
that, by some unrecorded miracle, 
Polynesian voyagers reached Hawaii, 
unbelievable distances from other 
islands which they occupied, and 
there took up a permanent abode. 

Here was a people that had come 
out of Asia possibly 10,000 years 
earlier. They had drifted to the 
South Sea islands, had prospered and 
multiplied, and had developed such 
distinct characteristics as to be set 
down as one of the five branches 
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of mankind. They were splendid 
physical specimens, a bit darker than 
American Indians, handsome, straight- 
haired, bold, wise as to the ways of 
the sea, yet dominated by a kindliness 
of spirit, a mellowness, a lovableness, 
that set them quite apart from the 
bristling combativeness of other 
races. 

A measure of their prowess is the 
fact that in their outrigger canoes 
they found and _ colonized these 
Hawaiian Islands, specks in the ocean 
2,400 miles from Tahiti whence they 
probably came. Norsemen, boldest 
navigators in the Anglo-Saxon back- 
ground, never performed a feat so 
amazing. 

The Polynesians brought with them 
pigs and chickens, yams, taros, coco- 
nuts, breadfruit. Living largely from 
the sea, they prospered. There may 
have been 200,000 or more of them in 
the Islands when Captain James 
Cook, British explorer, stumbled 
upon them 150 years ago. The in- 
evitable happened. The backward 
race was overwhelmed by the more 
advanced and has tended to disap- 
pear. But in passing we note two 
influences of this South Sea people 
that have brought new blood to the 
American strain: They have handed 
down a stalwart stature and dark 
handsomeness to many a resident of 
Hawaii, and they have left a mellow 
and affection-breeding mildness that 
is unusual in a strife-ridden world. 

The epic of the New England mis- 
sionary began to write itself in 
Hawaii early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and has contributed outstanding- 
ingly to the making of the modern 
community. These purveyors of the 
gospel to dwellers in far places con- 
stituted an exceedingly upright and 
earnest group which supplemented its 
primary urge for conversion with an 
extraordinary enthusiasm for educa- 
tion. Wherever one of them built a 
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grass shack he forthwith began to 
teach. By the middle of the century 
there were such excellent schools in 
Hawaii that Californians, before the 
days of the transcontinental railroad, 
sent their children there for a thorough 
education. 

More missionaries of the same stern 
stock continued to come. They reared 
families, thus increasing the numbers 
of their kind. These prospered and 
always sent their youngsters back to 
the States for schooling. For genera- 
tions the percentage of college gradu- 
ates in the Islands has been high. 


American in Spirit 


Hawaii would not have come to 
the United States but for these mis- 
sionaries who—though residents of a 
Polynesian kingdom for generations 
—were still in spirit Americans. 
Through the decades of the nine- 
teenth century they furnished intel- 
lectual guidance to the native group. 
Most of that time members of this 
missionary class were at the elbows 
of succeeding rulers, who strove none 
too successfully to adjust themselves 
to the unaccustomed world with 
which they had so recently been 
brought in contact. 

Helpless and inviting as Hawaii 
was, it is a miracle that it escaped ap- 
propriation by France, Russia, Eng- 
land, or Japan, all of which coveted 
it. The fact that it voluntarily ap- 
plied to the United States for annexa- 
tion, in the nineties, was entirely due 
to the missionary influence. The 


’ Democrats under Cleveland refused 


to accept it. But the Republicans 
under McKinley, urged on by events 
of the Spanish American War, did so. 

This annexation of Hawaii, a free 
country, at its own invitation, and its 
establishment as a territory, placed 
it on a basis quite different from that 
of areas acquired by conquest or pur- 
chase. Hawaii’s rights were similar 
to those of Texas. It was made an 
integral part of the country, with all 
the privileges of self-government and 
all the obligations of citizenship. It 
was made a territory, with all the im- 
plications of eventual statehood that 
attached to Missouri, or Colorado, or 
California when they were given a 
similar status. 

Even before Hawaii’s annexation 
its sugar plantations promised to rank 
as a dominant industry. And the 
sugar industry is peculiar in that its 
logical operation is not by small 
farmers, but in large units that em- 
ploy much labor. 

Thus was the stage set for the un- 
folding of what is modern Hawaii. In 
the first place, life in Hawaii is differ- 
ent from that in other tropical lands. 
Activities that require driving ener- 
Sies thrive there. Polo, admittedly a 





































































The University of Hawaii, at Honolulu, boasts an en- 
AMERICANS rollment of 3000, of many races, and a faculty of 250. 





DEFENSE Troops, stationed at Hawaii, filing past the reviewing 
stand at Kapiolani Park, Honolulu, on Armistice Day. 
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SCIENCE 


Preparing the soil on a Oahu sugar-cane plantation; 
use of large scale methods insures low production costs. 


A planters association experiment station tries a suc- 
cessful mass-pollination. method of sugar-cane crossing. 
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vigorous sport, is popular. Sugar and 
pineapples, which require a great dea] 
of human labor, are the chief indus. 
tries. It is a white man’s country 
where people from colder climes, ac- 
customed through the generations to 
the bite of frost, live with unabated 
energy. 

The reason for this rests in the 
peculiarity of its climate. It is tropi- 
cal, since the thermometer in its 
nearest approach to winter never 
goes below 65. But it is never tor- 
vidly hot, since its highest reach in 
Honolulu in forty years has been 88, 
The low summer temperatures result 
from the presence of vast stretches of 
water roundabout, and the constant 
trade wind that blows from the 
northeast and is always cool. 

Here is a thermometer range 
which allows tropical plants to grow 
unceasingly through the _ twelve 
months but does not prove enervating 
to the human animal. It is upon this 
growing weather for plants combined 
with working weather for men that 
the chief industries of Hawaii have 
been based. And, after all, the suc- 
cess of the territory as a going con- 
cern lies in its productiveness from 
the soil. 

The ideal working community, so- 
ciologists say, is one that may be 
taken out into the country and made 
te provide permanent employment 
with adequate consideration of health 
and social opportunity. A Hawaiian 
sugar plantation is such an industry. 
There are forty of them in the Islands 
(producing an aggregate of a million 
tons of sugar a year), each scientific- 
ally organized from the welfare stand- 
point. 

An air voyager may come riding 
out of the mists of the vast Pacific, 
scanning the horizon for land. A 
headland emerges. As _ the _ scene 
clarifies, signs of human habitation 
intrude themselves. Mosaics that are 
canefields plot themselves on the 
plain. A sprawling industrial plant 
that turns out to be a sugar mill, sur- 
rounded by a formal village, occupies 
the foreground. It may be that 3,000 
or even 5,000 people live on this one 
plantation, busy with the business of 
providing sweetening for the coffee 
of multitudes overseas. 


Successful Planters 


These Hawaiian sugar people are 
among the most scientific farmers in 
all the world. They spend half a 
million dollars a year on scientific re- 
search. Every acre may receive $400 
worth of fertilizer. From a single 
well more water is pumped for irri- 
gation than is required to supply the 
city of San Francisco. Nowhere else 
on earth are such crops raised. 

These workmen in the village be- 
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When do 


sa YOU wait until sickness develops you 
are taking advantage of only part of your 
doctor’s skill. Make him your Health 
Counsellor at all times—not only when you 
are ill, but when you are well. It is the 
modern way to take care of yourself. 


See your doctor at regular intervals. He is 
familiar with the prevention of various 
diseases which were once regarded as 
almost unavoidable, and the control of 
others that less than forty years ago were 
often fatal. 


Do you know the latest findings of medical 
science on such subjects as preventive in- 
oculation and vaccination? Do you know 
that the heart and other organs should be 
carefully examined, after every attack of an 
infectious disease, to see whether or not 
they need temporary or continuing care to 
lessen the danger of lasting injury? 
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“I want to bring the children to your 
office, Doctor. They seem well, but it 
is time for another examination.” 


you see your Doctor? 


You and the other members of your family 
should have a regular and complete physical 
checkup. Unsuspected impairments, 
abnormalities, deformities and bad health 
habits may be discovered and corrected. 
There are certain conditions which do not 
produce immediate symptoms, but which 
will do so in the future if left uncorrected. 
Let your doctor advise you on matters of 
diet, rest and exercise. 


The Metropolitan from time to time reports 
how physicians help people to prevent many 
diseases and ailments which afflict different 
age groups — Babyhood; Childhood; Ado- 
lescence; the Age of Maturity; the Prime 
of Life; and the Sunset Years. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to mail free 
its booklet on health protection at all ages. 
Send for your copy of ““Taking Your Bear- 
ings.”” Address Booklet Department 336-°V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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low are well paid, are provided cot- 
tages rent free, hospitals when ill, 
good American schools for their chil- 
dren. Sugar becomes the mainstay 
of these islands. It is domestic sugar, 
produced within the boundaries of the 
United States, sent to market in Amer- 
ican bottoms, and consumed within 
this country. 

Yonder on the rolling hills, above 
the sugar plantations, the formal pat- 
tern of the landscape takes on a dif- 
ferent appearance. One block of it, 
miles square, is as carefully striped 
as the American flag itself. You learn 
later that this is a pineapple planta- 
tion and that, as a most scientific 
agricultural wrinkle, strips of paper 
have been unrolled across it, with 
holes punched in the paper for plant- 
ing the pineapple slips. They grow up 
through the holes, but the paper 
shades the ground and prevents the 
growth of weeds. 

The olive-green block beside this 
striped area is a pineapple field com- 
ing to maturity. Those ant-like 
creatures are workmen gathering 
twenty tons to the acre of this “king 
of fruits” and hurrying them to the 
cannery. Hawaii provides 90 per 
cent of the canned pineapple in the 
world, and so great are its natural 
advantages that there is doubt if any 
other country can ever meet its com- 
petition. 

Only three countries in the world— 
Canada, Japan, and the United King- 
dom—send more goods to continental 
United States than does Hawaii. It 
buys more from the states than does 
Russia, Mexico, China, Cuba, Brazil, 
or Argentina. It pays more taxes 
into the treasury at Washington than 
does any one of sixteen states. While 
the government and development of 
territories and possessions elsewhere 
have been notoriously expensive to the 
central government, Hawaii in the 
thirty-five years that it has been a 
territory has yielded a net profit of 
$160,000,000 to the federal treasury in 
Washington. 


Concentrated Tropics 


The greatest interest in Hawaii for 
the general public, however, is as a 
delightful spot to visit. There is 
nothing in the world just like its wel- 
come to travelers when they arrive 
at its piers. Every beautiful and ex- 
otic plant of all the tropics has been 
brought to Hawaii. The banyan tree 
from India spreads its propped 
branches acres wide. The flame tree 
sets fire to many a hilltop. Bougain- 
villea vines sprawl over cozy cot- 
tages, and hibiscus hedges present in- 
exhaustible bloom. Every seascape 
(and 95 per cent of the people live 
within three miles of the ocean) is 
framed in tall palms, with huge 


clusters of coconuts. The vegetation 
fascinates the visitor. 

There are wonders of nature on all 
the islands, where mountains still are 
so new that time has not dulled their 
edges and they are sharper, more 
precipitous than elsewhere. To the 
face of one such cliff trade winds 
bring the heaviest rainfall in the 
world, 40 perpendicular feet of it in a 
year, to create a riotous jungle at its 
base. Five miles away, on the other 
side, is a cactus-strewn desert. 


The “Big Show” 


Circling the “Big Island”, down at 
the end of the chain, presents the 
most exotic 400 miles that one is ever 
likely to drive. He may ride to the 
very brink of volcanoes and look 
down into their hot throats. He may 
Grive through forests of ferns as tall 
as trees. He may loaf along the Kona 
Coast, which retains undisturbed its 
South Sea atmosphere and bids the 
world-weary to sit in its sun and let 
time go by. But he will settle down, 
of course, in a segment of the cres- 
cent that is Waikiki Beach, and from 
his “lanai” watch the play of the surf- 
boards and the outrigger canoes in 
the breakers which performances 
never lose their charm. 

Will Rogers said that Hawaii is the 
most delightful spot in all the world 
to visit. Mark Twain called it “the 
loveliest fleet of islands that lies an- 
chored in any sea”. From landing 
to departure there is constant interest 
on the part of the visitor in the char- 
acter of the population. 

Oriental immigration into Hawaii 
ceased in 1908. The old fellows, actu- 
ally born in China or Japan, are 
rapidly disappearing. Their sons and 
grandsons, American citizens, born in 
the Islands and brought up in Ameri- 
can schools, are functioning in the 
presence of the melting pot as have 
other nationalities through the gen- 
erations. History is destined to re- 
peat itself, and eventually they will 
be overwhelmed as have been other 
small minorities in the making of a 
nation. 

In the thirty-five years that Hawaii 
has been a territory its affairs have 
run so smoothly that they have re- 
quired practically no attention from 
Washington. Governor, territorial 
secretary, and judges have been ap- 
pointed from Washington, but other- 
wise the territory has been self-gov- 
erning. It has tied into Washington 
through the Department of the In- 
terior. The territorial legislature 
levies the taxes, which are collected 
and disbursed just as in the states. 
County and municipal government 
is on the same basis. All have es- 
tablished commendable records of 
efficiency. 
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But Hawaii, fair and somnolent jy 
its southern solitude, is being made to 
play a stern rdéle in the nations 
scheme of defense. Two thousanq 
miles offshore in the Pacific, it j; a 
strategical outpost to the west. )y 
enemy could approach the mainlang 
coast without leaving its flank ex. 
posed. No enemy could pause to en. 
gage Hawaii, to overwhelm it, with. 
out the expenditure of much time ang 
energy, four or five thousands of 
miles from its base, while mainland 
America was preparing. 

Such is the strength of Pearl Har. 
bor that overwhelming it would he 
no mean task for the most ambitioys 
of foes. Schofield Barracks is the 
strongest army post under the Ameri- 
can flag, a full division representing 
every branch of the service. : 

Congress recently provided for 
modern airfield, and additional air 
forces are being built up to answer 
any possible challenge. The nation 
might some time be called upon to 
stake its safety upon its Pacific out- 
post, and every precaution is being 
taken that she be prepared to give a 
good account of herself. 

An ultra-modern world has found 
another vital purpose that Hawaii 
may serve, and in which she has no 
rival. She makes it possible that air- 
ships may fly from America to the Far 
East, changing weeks into days, 
There is no other place for a good 
5,000 miles, from California west, 
where an airplane may alight. 
Hawaii is master of the airlines and 
ever will remain so, which brings to 
it an importance that inevitably must 
increase as progress in this moder 
miracle of transportation marches on. 


Statehood Soon 


Hawaii through the decades has 
been building itself into a position of 
obvious importance. It has become 
not merely a region of blandishments, 
beckoning to him who is weary and 
would escape the frenzy of a hurry- 
ing world; but it is also a command- 
ing station of stern importance that 
deserves to be taken seriously by 
wise and thoughtful men everywhere. 

Hawaii insists that it is ripe and 
ready to be taken into that numerous 
sisterhood which constitutes the great 
Yankee Union. Its delegate in Con- 
gress has introduced a bill providing 
for its admission. It has _ pre- 
sented its case. It awaits that action 
which it considers its due, that it 
may proceed with more assurance to 
the consummation of that destiny 
which the events of a developing 
world have assigned to it. It pledges 
itself to play to the utmost whatever 
role, gay or tragic, the future may 
assign while it keeps its solitary 
vigil as America’s outpost to the west. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s latest 
electrification proj- 
ect links New York 
with the Nation’s 
Capital ... makes possible operating econo- 
mies and faster, more comfortable service. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s new electric 
highway from New York to Washington 
opens another stirring chapter in the 
‘annals of transportation. Heretofore rail- 
road electrification was primarily devoted 
to the improvement of terminal and main 
line suburban service, to tunnel opera- 
tions, and the hauling of heavy freight 
over steep mountain grades. Today it be- 
comes the new order of railroad modern- 
ization on major trunk lines... represents 
a definite advance in the economical 
readjustment of railroad facilities to the 
demands of modern travel. 

In this advance, Westinghouse has 
played a major role, consistent with a 
lifelong tradition of co-operation with the 
Transportation Industry. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company was reared on that 
tradition. Its founder invented and 
brought to brilliant fruition the Westing- 
house Air Brake. Its first great achieve- 
ment was the successful promulgation of 
the alternating current system... upon 
which is based the Pennsylvania’s system 
for main line electrification. 

To this great project, Westinghouse 
brought the wealth of a half-century of 
experience and engineering progress. A 
conspicuous example of Westinghouse 
enterprise on every front where elec- 
tricity is helping to build a new and 
better economic civilization. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





50 YEARS OF 
CROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 





























































tax must bear the major burden. 


productive enterprise, 





WHEN THE tax burden was lighter 
its nature and distribution were rela- 
tively unimportant. In 1910 the in- 
ternal revenue was but $3.16 per 
capita. In 1935 it was $25.71 per 
capita, and indications are that in 
1937 it will exceed $40 per capita. 

This load will try our strength. 
It is time to give serious considera- 
tion to the technique of federal tax 
imposition and _ distribution. The 
problem is to devise means that will 
operate most efficiently, cause the 
least discomfort, and not retard 
progress and_ industrial activity 
which will provide future revenue. 

Our present tax system is admit- 
ted to be highly unsatisfactory. It 
was not constructed for the task at 
hand. If we look back only to 1914 
(the first full tax year after the in- 
come tax was adopted), we find that 
the existing federal tax system was 








TAXES TO STIMULATE PRODUCTION 


BY DONALD HORNE 


Higher taxes will soon be with us, and the income 
Here is a plan to encourage 






and thus to produce more taxable income. 





designed for carrying a load less than 
1/14 of that which we will have to 
shoulder in the future. 

The task of the income tax, of 
yielding four times its present yield— 
or about 4 billion dollars—is 56 times 
that of the first year. Aside from 
refinements as to administration and 
astounding increases in rates, it has 
not been appreciably changed to fit 
new conditions. 

We find ex-treasury experts and 
other economists and lawyers con- 
demning the present tax system as 
inadequate, unfair, and overcompli- 
cated. It is the result of evolution, 
rather than intentional design, and 
its growth has been influenced more 
by politics and fiscal necessity than 
by economic principles. Its main de- 
fect is that it does not distribute the 
tax burden proportionately. If one 
is already carrying a heavy load, and 
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finds that he has to add as much 
again, he is not wise if he just stum- 
bles on with the double load. He 
rather considers carefully how to dis- 
tribute and balance the burden so as 
to bear it to best advantage. 

The Government last year received 
from all sources about 4 billion dol- 
lars and spent 8 billion. For sev- 
eral years the annual deficit has been 
upwards of 3 billions of dollars. The 
series of deficits began in 1931. The 
public debt has increased from 16 
billion dollars at June 30, 1930, to 
30 billion at December 31, 1935. 

It is not likely that expenditures 
will continue at 8 billion dollars an- 
nually. But it is equally unlikely 
that they will be reduced to the pre- 
depression 4 billion dollars. A con- 
servative estimate, based on the past 


and on existing conditions, including: 


population growth and enlargement 
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Income taxes, represented here in solid black, fluctuate violently during cycles of prosperity 
and depression. Yet they must be expected to furnish the bulk of new sources of revenue. 






















of government functions, would be 
that the budget of the future will re- 
quire about 6 billion dollars. 

This makes no allowance for re- 
duction of the enormous public debt. 
It is not safe to allow a debt of 30 
billion dollars to stand indefinitely. 
We must prepare for the next 
emergency, the magnitude of which 
cannot be foreseen. What would have 
been the situation today if the debt 
of 1920, of 25 billion dollars, had not 
been reduced? The deficits of 1931- 
36 would have raised it to 46 billion 
dollars. It is doubtful whether the 
banking system and the public could 
have absorbed so vast an amount of 
Government obligations. 


Seven Billions a Year 


To balance the budget of the fu- 
ture and pay something on the public 
debt, the Government needs from 7 
to 8 billion annually. By some it has 
been estimated as low as 5 billion, 
on the assumption that expenditures 
could be reduced to the pre-depres- 
sion level. This runs counter to 
human nature, past history, and 
practical experience. Moreover, it 
does not allow a sufficient amount for 
reduction of the public debt. 

The largest volume of public re- 
ceipts ever recorded, in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920, aggregated 
$7,126,502,601. Of this amount, $5,- 
405,031,575 was internal revenue, and 
$1,721,471,026 (including postal re- 
ceipts) from all other sources. The 
amount received from other sources 
varies comparatively little from year 
to year. Customs duties form a rela- 
tively small part, and their trend is 
downward. Any substantial increase 
must come from the internal revenue. 

Assuming that receipts aggregating 
7 billion dollars would be adequate, 
we must look to the internal revenue 
for about $5,400,000,000. In 1934 its 
yield was $2,672,239,194. In 1929, a 
peak year of the post-war period, 
it was $3,040,145,733, nearly 214 bil- 
lion short of the estimated future 
annual need. 

The enormous yield of $5,405,031,- 
575 in 1920 is accounted for by high 
war-time taxes. It was not so difficult 
for Americans to pay high taxes then, 
for European money had been flow- 
ing into this country, first for arms 
and ammunition and later for peace- 
time products. We must remember, 
also, that the United States had spent 
30 billions on its own account in the 
war, much of which came back in 
taxes. If, with such sources of na- 


tional income, and with taxes at the 
highest conceivable rates, we could 
raise only 514 billion dollars, how can 
we hope to exceed that amount now? 

Thus we gain some conception of 
the task which faces us. It is a prob- 








lem for Government officials, but 
none the less for all citizens. It will 
involve hardship and _ sacrifice. 

The income tax produced the main 
part of internal revenue until the last 
four years, from two to four times 
the amount of all other taxes com- 
bined. Various new excises were 
imposed, including liquor taxes and 
luxury taxes, which partially re- 
trieved loss in revenue due to the fall 
in income-tax receipts. For the year 
ended June 30, 1934, the income tax 
yielded only $817,961,481, as compared 
with $2,410,986,978 for 1930. Other 
internal revenue for 1934 was $1,822,- 
642,347, as compared with only $628,- 
308,036 for 1930. 

Since the Government will need 
about 7 billion dollars, and receives 
from sources other than internal 
revenue about 1.6 billion dollars (the 
average of the last 16 years), the 
internal revenue must be expected to 
produce about 5.4 billion dollars. 

The present excise tax yield of 
about 1.8 billion dollars cannot be 
substantially increased. Indeed, sound 
fiscal policy and popular demand may 
require the repeal of some objection- 
able existing excises, as retarding 
production. It would not be prudent 
to count on more than 1.5 billion dol- 
lars from the excises. 

This leaves nearly 4 billion dollars 
for which we must look to the in- 
come tax. This tax, in 1935, on a ris- 
ing tide of prosperity, produced $1,- 
099,118,638. When we consider that 
the yield must be quadrupled, the 
problem is a poser. 

There has been much talk of a 
general sales or turnover tax, either 
as supplementary to the income tax 
or as the primary tax, to which the 
income tax would be supplementary. 
Such a proposal would throw the tax 
burden disproportionately upon the 
class least able to carry it. This 
might not constitute an insurmount- 
able obstacle, in the face of unpre- 
cedented need for revenue, but it 
would be improbable as a matter of 
politics. The class least able to pay 
has the greater majority of votes. 

Another objection to the sales tax 
is the administrative difficulty that 
would be encountered not only by 
Government officials but by business 
establishments. A third and more 
serious objection is that whenever 
there is a buyer’s market the seller 
or producer must absorb the tax—at 
the very time when he is in financial 
difficulty due to low prices. The 
effect would be to curtail produc- 
tion, and that would be undesirable 
because production is the source of 
revenue. A fourth objection is that 
the general sales tax would diminish 
ability to purchase, with adverse 
effect on production. 

Thus we are turned back to the 
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One of the most surprising discoveries 
I’ve made is the way my new 1936 Dodge 
saves money! 





It gives me 19 to 20 miles to the gallon of 
gas consistently in city driving and as high 
as 22 miles out in the country. 





At the same time, this Dodge certainly 
saves on oil. Excepting for regular changes, 
I’ve had to add no oil at all. 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


$ and up, 
List Prices 
NOW at Factory, 
Detroit 


ONLY 


And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is now so easy to pay for! 
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income tax, the only levy which does 
not bear directly on production, and 
the only one capable of revision so 
as to encourage productive enter- 
prise. 

The solution does not lie in rais- 
ing income tax rates, although this 
probably cannot be avoided. These 
rates, at least on larger incomes, are 
at present so high that they are prac- 
tically confiscatory. Probably the 
rates on smaller incomes will be 
raised. The proposal is appalling to 
the average man, seeking to pay his 
debts, recoup his depression losses, 
and resume a reasonably comfortable 
standard of living. 

Yet the taxpayer in the lower sur- 
tax brackets would not suffer hard- 
ship by reason of increased income 
taxes if he found his income substan- 
tially increasing. He would complain 
still less if he knew that the tax 
system itself had much to do with 
the growth of his income. Such a 
condition is possible if a method can 
be devised of properly apportioning 
the tax burden. 


To Encourage Production 


The governing principle should be 
the effect of taxation on production 
and consumption. Relative ability to 
pay is a secondary consideration. The 
wealth of the country consists 
primarily of land, natural resources, 
factories, transportation facilities, 
merchandising establishments, and 
homes. The Government cannot take 
wealth of this nature by taxation 
without supplanting private industry 
and enterprise. Even if we were 
ready to adopt a socialistic form of 
government, and take over the entire 
system of industry, the Government 
could not subsist on wealth thus ac- 
quired. It must, under any form of 
organization, look to the product of 
existing wealth, and not to the 
wealth itself, for running expenses. 

Existing wealth has no_ value, 
whether publicly or privately owned, 
except such as it derives from its 
product. Therefore the Government, 
in taxation, must content itself with 
some or all of the product of existing 
wealth. The greater the volume of 
production, the more the Government 
can take for its own operating ex- 
pense without depleting the capacity 
of its citizens to live comfortably, 
continue to produce and consume, 
and, most important of all, expand 
the facilities of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Consequently, the principal rule 
of true proportionality in taxation is 
that the tax should be confined to 
the fruits of production and not con- 
stitute a drain on the processes of 
production. 

The second rule is analogous, that 








taxation should not unduly affect 
the capacity of the public to consume 
the product of any industry. 

Taxation necessarily has the effect 
of reducing the capacity of taxpayers 
to consume, for it cannot avoid taking 
some of the fruits of production which 
would otherwise be used in purchas- 
ing. But when a tax prevents a con- 
siderable proportion of the people 
from purchasing a given commodity it 
defeats its own end, and the general 
welfare at the same time. 

It is good economic policy to en- 
courage the creation of new wants, 
rather than to discourage them. 
Production as a whole can be en- 
larged profitably not only by increase 
in the volume of present commodities, 
but by the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of newly invented devices. 

Taxation does not diminish con- 
suming power in the aggregate. The 
public debt is not owed abroad to 
any extent, and the proceeds of taxes 
are paid out in this country. 

Production and consumption are 
interacting, and must progress to- 
gether. There can, however, be no 
consumption until there is production, 
though there can be production 
without immediate consumption. 
Production by one person furnishes 
something of exchangeable value. The 
capacity of another to consume it is 
acquired by his producing, in turn, 
something of exchangeable value. 

Thus the processes of production 
finance consumption, and are of first 
importance. Sinee taxation does not 
reduce public purchasing power, it 
does not disturb the equilibrium 
which must exist between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Hence the greatest need, from the 
standpoint of taxation, is rapid and 
extensive enlargement of production. 
Taxation should bear lightly, or not 
at all, on the instrumentalities of 
producton. 

Reduction of income tax rates is 
at the moment impossible. Reduc- 
tion should follow rather than pre- 
cede increase in volume of produc- 
tion. The necessity for the present 
high rates is due to the insufficiency 
of production. There must be a quid 
pro quo for any tax reduction. 

Expansion of production requires 
risk of capital. At present the risk 
is high. Before profits can be real- 
ized part of the additional wealth 
created by new or increased produc- 
tion must filter into the hand of con- 
sumers, who will probably not spend 
freely until they have to some ex- 
tent recouped losses. 

The only solution is that invest- 
ment must be made anyway, prob- 
ably in larger amounts than 
necessary in normal times; and the 
investor must reconcile himself to 
wait longer than usual for profits. 
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This prospect of a waiting period is 
the main deterrent. It requires more 
payroll and maintenance capital, and 
so diminishes the prospective yield. 

The income tax can be revised in 
such a way as to lighten this risk. 
By applying a lower rate of taxation 
to income invested during the tax year 
in productive enterprise, the income 
tax can render relatively unprofitable 
the withholding of money from such 
investment. 


By Allowing a Credit 


An individual with a taxable in- 
come of $100,000 is subject to a tax 
of $34,000. The last $10,000 is taxed 
at 59 per cent, including normal tax 
and surtax. If the Government were 
to allow a credit against taxable in- 
come of half of any amount invested 
during the year in productive enter- 
prise, this taxpayer, by so investing 
the last $10,000 of his income, could 
reduce his tax by 59 per cent of 
$5,000, or $2,950. The amount which 
he would risk by the investment 
would be $10,000 less $2,950, or $7,050, 
although the amount of the invest- 
ment would be $10,000. 

If the investment showed a profit 
of 5 per cent on the $10,000, the yield 
on the $7,050 actually risked would 
be slightly over 7 per cent. The ad- 
ditional yield would go far to com- 
pensate for the anticipated long 
waiting period before profits accrue. 

The $10,000 invested would be paid 
out for raw materials, new capital 
goods, maintenance, and wages—con- 
tinuously creating taxable income in 
other taxpayers. The profits to the 
investor—assuming a 5 per cent re- 
turn on the $10,000 and a constant 
surtax income of $100,000 a year— 
would result in additional income of 
$500 a year. The tax on this additional 
income would in ten years reimburse 
the Government for the sacrifice of 
revenue which had induced the in- 
vestor to make the investment. 

The question suggests itself, what 
is productive enterprise? What is 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
the investment on which the proposed 
credit should be based? It is per- 
haps impossible to state a definition 
which will cover all cases. The 
primary characteristic is the produc- 
tion of new wealth. 

We can say definitely that the pur- 
chase and employment of capital 
goods should qualify. Plant and 
equipment transform raw material, 
or partially manufactured material, 
into partially or completely finished 
commodities. Investment in payroll 
for services in operating capital goods 
is in the same category. The same 
principle applies to investments in 
mining or other development of nat- 
ural resources, and in agriculture. 





























































Building construction is another line 
as to the productive character of 
which there can be no doubt. Since 
production would be useless without 
adequate and efficient distribution, 
we must add to the list transportation 
and merchandising business. 

The investment must actually be 
used in productive enterprise, how- 
ever. Hence the purchase of out- 
standing corporate issues would not 
qualify. This money would reim- 
burse a previous investor, but would 
not finance or aid the enterprise. 

Loans, by way of bond issues or 
otherwise, would not be investments 
of the type for which income credits 
should be granted, for the lender 
takes no risk in the enterprise but 
merely in the security on which the 
loan is made. The borrower, however, 
may be entitled to the credit if he 
uses the money in productive enter- 
prise. Banking and insurance busi- 
nesses probably would not qualify. 

It is enough at this time to suggest 
the principle, leaving details to be 
worked out by legislative draftsman- 
ship or administrative discretion. 


Applied to Corporations 


On the basis of present tax rates, 
if the above proposal were to be 
adopted, corporations would be at a 
disadvantage because their income 
tax rate is lower and therefore their 
tax reduction on income reinvested 
in production would be lower. Thus, 
while an individual with an income 
of $100,000 would save $2,950 in tax 
on an investment of $10,000, a cor- 
poration would save only $1,500. 

In order to remedy this discrimina- 
tion, corporations and_ individuals 
should be taxed at the same rates. 
Here again corporations would be at 
a disadvantage, because of generally 
larger incomes, since they would be 
taxed at higher rates than now. This 
could be equalized by allowing them 
to deduct all dividends distributed 
and a reasonable addition to surplus, 
and then by taxing individuals on all 
dividends received. 

Under such a rule a corporation 
could exempt itself of all income 
taxation. This would be in order, 
however, since corporations are or- 
dinarily instrumentalities of produc- 
tion. The real proprietors, who 
receive the fruits of the enterprise, 
are the stockholders. 

The capital-gain-and-loss provi- 
sions might well be eliminated. 
Capital gains are generally rein- 
vested, and in such case the credit 
for reinvestment in productive enter- 
prise would be a generous substitute 
for the lower rate on capital gains. 

As the volume of _ production 
grows, and with it the revenue, in- 
come tax rates could be decreased. 





With each such decrease the stimulus 
to investment in production would 
be decreased, for at lower rates the 
tax saving due to investment in pro- 
duction would be lower. 

This in itself would probably be a 
sufficient safeguard against this tax 
policy causing overproduction. But 
overproduction in general is some- 
thing we do not have to fear. Malad- 
justment has been found in the dis- 
tribution of income and consequent 
lagging of consumptive demand, but 
great forces are at work on this 
problem. There is no lack of need 
for the commodities of production, 
and a proper distribution of the fruits 





of production will furnish the finan- 
cial capacity to consume. 

Logic and practical experience 
both indicate that the price which 
must be paid for the ability to con- 
sume comes to the consumer from 
production. It follows that consum- 
ers can be aided in no other way than 
by the expansion of production. Un- 
employment, complete or partial, is 
the principal cause of consumer’s 
lack of funds, and this can be 
remedied only by increasing volume 
of production, for employment means 
partaking in the process of produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly, our problem is 
one of under-production. 
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, OF ADVENTURE. The record of thirty-five years of 
General Electric research — 2500 volumes in which G-E scientists 
have, day by day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A° 
two-hundred-foot shelf of books athrill with the romance of 
human progress — answers to nature’s riddles —the discovery of 
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achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and 
the marvel of modern lighting—of the Coolidge x-ray tube and a 
new weapon against disease —of the high-vacuum tube and the 
miracle of radio —new tools for industry—copper brazing, atomic- 
hydrogen welding, Carboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure 
of fundamental knowledge, uncovered by G-E scientists — a re- 
servoir on which the future will draw for'ever-new developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks to the 
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ment of new thousands of people —the results of G-E research 
that has saved the public from ten to a hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
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Is inflation here, or on its way? 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


We examine the various ba- 


rometers, to find statistical proof of a steady trend in that direction. 


INFLATION rides again. Three months 
hence some two and a half billion 
dollars in bright new baby bonds will 
be handed to veterans, redeemable in 
cash on demand. This in addition to 
the four billions currently being dis- 
tributed by the same Uncle Sam to 
relief workers. And knocking on the 
doors of Congress are the advocates 
of a twenty-four billion dollar annual 
pension bill for the aged. 

Taking care of the veterans, the 
farmers, the unemployed, and the 
aged, leaves very few other classes on 
the waiting list. 

In May of 1935 this magazine 
printed an article by Denber Simkins 
which aroused attention then and is 
worth re-reading now. Simkins saw 
inflation approaching, and warned 
that “by 1936 the mania should be in 
full swing.” At about that same time 
Kiplinger’s famous pamphlet, “Infla- 
tion Ahead!” was in wide demand. 

Kiplinger noted in a postscript ten 
indicators to watch. We print these, 
or their counterpart, in a table on 
page 72, and invite the reader’s at- 
tention to the details as well as to 
the final result. Nine of the ten indi- 
cators register “up”. The tenth has 
been neutralized. 

It is plain, however, that most of 
the ten signs are those of recovery 
first and of inflation only if the pen- 
dulum swings too fast or too far. 
Surely there is no fear inspired by a 
rise in industrial production, or farm 
income, toward normalcy. 

But when such improvement is ac- 
companied by a rise in the Govern- 
ment debt, and when an increase in 
bank deposits is clearly due to that 
same spending orgy, then the analyst 
must attribute to unhealthy causes 
some measure of the gains recorded 
all along the line. 

When Congress is in session the 
fear of inflation grows. Administra- 
tion experiments with gold and silver 
having failed, why not experiment 
with our paper money? Fortunately 
the inflation bloc is helpless at this 
session, since there is no “must” or 


Unemploy ment continues high. 





other important legislation for which 
to swap votes or to which to attach 
riders. But the bonus payment, al- 
ready authorized, is sufficient infla- 
tionary achievement for one session. 

Our own index of production, on 
this page, registered 90 per cent of 
normal in mid-February, compared 
with 69 per cent a year earlier. Some 
of this gain resulted from an adjust- 
ment in our method of computing 
normal for electric power production. 
Some of it resulted from a shift—by 
the industry itself—in the season for 
buying new automobiles. But it is 
plain from the record that every one 
of the nine items included in our in- 
dex of production stands higher than 


Our motor truck makers are busy. 





a year ago, with the single exception 
of steel. That loss was not serious, 
and was believed to be temporary. 

Denber Simkins a year ago not 
only warned of the approach of in- 
flation; he laid down several methods 
for an individual to hedge against its 
evil effects. One method, in theory, 
is to buy gold; but you can’t do that. 
Another is to buy foreign currencies; 
but you would have to be an expert 
to match the international bankers. 
A third is to buy real estate; but 
taxes are high and rents are low. A 
fourth is to buy commodities; but 
they yield no income, may deterio- 
rate, and eat up your capital in stor- 
age charges and insurance. 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 




















‘ Weight | Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. | Feb. 9 
Factor 18 25 1 8 1935 
Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 2 54 58 65 67 15 
Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 1 102 121 139 145 82 
BN ITE OG 5 vac aoc sac suisieisce slows ene A 15 15 15 15 20 
DW HRNEICIND s ioivsbincdceossesucehoess 2 39 56 66 59 13 
oa, Sh Ae) SO ee 4 52 55 55 54 46 
Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City........ a 48 51 51 51 42 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 17 44 49 52 52 34 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City........ 10 75 80 80 80 71 
Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City... 10 75 85 88 84 85 
Merchandise Carloadings.............. 11 67 73 74 74 72 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 72 79 80 79 72 
PRODUCTION 
BENE IOUN os c5.a 5 605s teeecnsea Ou 3 69 70 76 79 75 
REPU DIMMU os ale fairly wostara Sie he oieeaoiares ne 3 115 115 118 116 105 
Commodity Carloadings .............. 8 61 63 67 71 65 
2S SSeS Pee eee eee: 7 112 113 113 113 73 
SIO TUOUNCHON ..6. 5d hie cedscewans 9 63 62 61 60 63 
Automobile Production ................ 6 148 154 159 144 116 
Construction Contracts ............... 11 110 110 88 77 39 
Cotton Consumption .............cece- 5 102 111 99 96 71 
Index of PRODUCTION 52 96 ~ 98 94 90 69 
INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS 100 79.8 83.8 82.5 80.1 | 64.0 











A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of normal. 
The “distribution” items are all based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new 
production, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; and construction contracts upon 1928-32, 
use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. 

Carloadings and coal data are always of the previou: 
growth, construction contracts for changing price level. 


mcing, automobile 
All others 


s week. Electric power is adjusted for population 
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HIGHWAYS 


and 


BUYWAYS 


Tur advertising pages of this magazine are the high- 
ways of commerce. There you will find the products 
and services of firms who are glad to place their goods 
on display where the greatest number of people can 
find out in the shortest possible time whether those 
goods are worthy or not. 


True, sometimes you can find good values off the 
highway—among the “unknowns” and the “just-as- 


goods.” But why take the risk—when you can use the 


advertisements as a dependable guide to value, and 
save a lot of time in the bargain? 


When a manufacturer places himself on record in 
the printed page, he is forced to guarantee you con- 
sistent quality and service—or the disapproval of mil- 
lions quickly forces him out of the market. That's why 
you have such a friendly feeling for old and well- 
known advertised names—you know you can depend 
upon them. 


Read the advertisements regularly and know what 
you want before you start out to shop. It pays to make 
the advertising highways your buyways. 


























TEN INDICATORS OF INFLATION 


AND RECOVERY 




























































































JANUARY 
SOURCE NORMAL LATEST 1935 
siesta ” i 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 DATA TREND 
$11.2 $11.4 | $14.2 $13.9 February 8 See 
Bank Deposits (net demand) Federal Reserve Board billion billion | __ billion billion $14.0 billion Note 
1926 a.p.m. $24.5 $27.2 $30.1 $35.4 January | 
Bank Debits Federal Reserve Board $50.6 billion billion billion billion billion $35.4 billion Up 
~ Standard Statistics February 11 
Stock Prices 421 Stocks 1926—100 49.3 70.8 71.0 97.1 107.6 Up 
February 1 
Commodity Prices Labor Depart 1926—100 61.0 71.0 771.9 80.9 80.5 Up 
February 8 
Industrial Production Rev. of Rev. Weekly Index 1919-31—100 63 64 71 107 90 Up 
$20.9 $26.0 $28.5 $30.6 February 11 
Gov t Debt Treasury Department billion billion billion billion $30.5 billion Up 
1926 a.p.m. $64.5 $47.8 $92.1 $411 January 
New Capital Issues Financial Chronicle __ $433 million million million million million $411 Million Up 
1926 a.p.m. February 5 
Steel Ingot Producti lron Age %of Capacity 94% 18% 33% 48% 51% 53% Up 
1926 a.p.m. $83.4 $187.5 $99.7 $204.8 January 
Building Contracts Awarded F. W. Dodge Corp. __ $532 million | million million million million $204.8 million Up 
1926 a.p.m. $344 $485 $498 $598% December 
Farmers’ Income Dept. of Agriculture $833 million million million million million $598 million Up 








a.p.m.—Average Per Month. 


This figure for December, 1935. 





NOTE: Bank deposit figures of the Federal Reserve Board since August, 1935, are not comparable with earlier data, because basis was changed by the Banking Act of 1935 


A fifth method of hedging against 
inflation is to buy common stocks. 
This is the average man’s happy 
hunting ground, and it was the par- 
ticular recommendation of Denber 
Simkins a year ago. The record shows 
that 421 common stocks were selling 
at 64 per cent of 1926 normal on 
March 1, 1935 (Standard Statistics 
data), and had advanced to 108 per 
cent in mid-February, 1936. 

This was an advance of 69 per cent. 
That is to say, $1.00 invested in the 
stock market a year ago probably 
would have returned $1.69 if. the in- 
vestment had been closed out last 
month. 

Is this inflation? Herbert Hoover 
believes that it is, in his Lincoln Day 
speech in Oregon. It could also be a 
sign of returning confidence inspired 
by larger industrial earnings. 

Westinghouse earnings, for ex- 
ample, were less than zero in 1934 
and probably as much as $4.50 per 
share in 1935. Why shouldn’t its stock 
advance from a market value of $33 
last March to $120 now? 

Chrysler Corporation earned $8.07 
per share in 1935, up from nothing in 
1932 and $2.31 in 1934. As a result 
its shares sell at $97 as we write, 
compared with a last year’s low of 31. 

Holland Furnace Company, makers 
of an air-conditioner and _ heating 
unit, are reported to have earned 
$2.10 per share in 1935, compared 
with nothing in 1932 and 85 cents in 
1934. Here we find that a low market 
value of $5.75 per share last year had 
increased to $41 in mid-February 
1936. 

Inflation influences would be more 
easy to discover in the market action 
of common shares of which Baltimore 
& Ohio is typical. Here net income 
has not increased appreciably (23.7 
million dollars in 1934 and 24.3 mil- 
lion in 1935), yet the market value of 
a share of its common stock in- 
creased threefold in eleven months. 


At any rate, the record justifies a 
pat on the back to the investment 
adviser who a year ago urged the 
purchase of common stocks. How 
long will the rise last? It already 
assumes record proportions for dura- 
tion and percentage of gain. 


Unemployment 


For ELEVEN million unemployed per- 
sons the attempt to say whether the 
country is enjoying recovery or suf- 
fering from incipient inflation is 
purely academic. They had no jobs 
in 1933 and have none now. Three 
and three-quarter millions of them 
are working for WPA, and other mil- 
lions are on relief rolls. But the 
majority of our idle workers are evi- 
dently still on their own. 

One estimate of the number of un- 
employed, widely accepted, is that of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
According to the Federation’s revised 
data, the peak of unemployment was 
reached in March, 1933, at 15,650,000. 
There were 50,500,000 gainful work- 
ers, but only 34,850,000 of them had 
jobs. 

Three years later we find 11,670,000 
workers still unemployed. One out of 
every four of the idle ones had found 
a job. Unemployment in the peak 
year 1929 averaged close to 2 million, 
so that 912 million more must be re- 
claimed to private employment. Since 
1 million found jobs in 1935, the rate 
of business improvement chronicled 
in preceding paragraphs would bring 
1929 conditions back—so far as em- 
ployment is concerned—by the end 
of 1945. 

Perhaps the technocrats were right, 
and full industrial recovery will be 
achieved with five or six million 
workers remaining out of work. 


© @ A READER suggests that the ReE- 
VIEW undertake to record the ups and 
downs in the number of unemployed 
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and of those receiving relief. That 
indeed would be a superhuman task. 
It was announced last month that 
3,726,000 had been given work under 
the new agency called Works Prog- 
ress Administration, or WPA. 

The record discloses that the older 
PWA, or Public Works Administra- 
tion, gave work to a peak of 645,000 
in July 1935 (down now to perhaps 
250,000), and that FERA, or Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
gave employment to a peak of 2,472,- 
000 in January, 1935 (down now to 
perhaps 300,000). Other hundreds of 
thousands are under the wing of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Thus, apparently, 2,172,000 were 
dropped from FERA and 395,000 
from PWA, a total of 2,567,000. 
Meanwhile 3,726,000 were hired by, or 
transferred to, the newer WPA. 

Industry has not been as success- 
ful, in putting men back tc work, as 
have the Government bureaus that 
center at Washington. Executive em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment numbered 608,000 in January, 
1934 and 800,000 in November, 1935. 


Cost of Living 


ONE INDICATOR of inflation is the ris- 
ing cost of living, reflected in the 
commodity-price rise in our table 
above. This is where the average 
man—and particularly the average 
woman, who has to make both ends 
meet in the home—first discovers the 
inflation specter. 

A good index of the cost of living 
is maintained by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. From De- 
cember, 1935, the living cost rose 
from an index figure of 80.8 to 84.8— 
a gain of 5 per cent in one year. 
Clothing went down, and so did fuel 
and light. But food that cost 78 cents 
a year ago had gone up to 87 cents. 
Housing costs (rentals) had gone up 
from $66 to $73, roughly speaking. 
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COUNSEL 


DON’T ACCEPT hearsay and rumor 
as your investment guides. Investigate 
before you invest! Have you the facts, 
figures, knowledge of conditions, ac- 
quaintance with corporation officials, in 
short, the necessary information to safe- 
guard your judgment? A few men have 
made a profession of gathering such 
knowledge. To such a man, an invest- 
ment counsellor of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
turned when besieged with investment 
inquiries. For many years this publica- 
tion has rendered what it felt was a 
genuine public service by calling atten- 
tion in these columns to this source of 
unbiased advice. 


Investigate Before Buying: 


If you are worried over your holdings; 
if you are considering a switch to stocks 
with more hopeful prospects of recov- 
ery; if you contemplate new purchases; 
by all means take advantage of this 


service. It is not free, but the fee is 


nominal. 


“What justifies the recent rise in 
Colorado Fuel? Six years ago I bought 
50 sh. at 22. I understand the com- 
pany faces a reorganization. Would 
you advise a switch to Packard Motors?” 

“What is financial state of Atlas Ply- 
wood? Are immediate prospects bright 
for the common stock? Do you con- 
sider Electric Bond & Share highly spec- 
ulative and are its earnings showing a 
down trend? Would you advise holding 
New York Central stock averaged at 46? 
Is Fisk Rubber com. a good speculation 
at present prices?” 

“I am holding 300 sh. Radio, 50 sh. 
Texas, 50 sh. Amer. Crystal Sugar, 
1000 sh. Socony-Vacuum, 50 sh. N. Y. 
Central, for speculation. Do you advise 
holding any for permanent investment; 
or selling at present market prices?” 


“Let me have your analysis of Na- 
tional Power & Light, Holly Sugar 
Corp., Golden Cycle Corp., and Con- 
tinental Oil Co., of Del., all common 
stocks.” 

“Please analyze Advance-Rumely now 
selling for $4 but which sold up to $20 
in 1935. I understand this company is 
being reorganized, or taken over by 
Allis Chalmers.” 


% Please remember that this magazine 
is not in the business of selling invest- 
ment information, but is sincerely in- 
terested in serving its readers in the 
fullest measure. 


™~ 
| INVESTMENT SERVICE RR 3-36 | 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS \ 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| Enclosed find $........ ($2 for the first ! 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 

er analyses on securities which I am | 
listing on separate sheet, together with ques- | 


j tions which I wish specifically answered. j 

| 

| INGOs pi sv5 aio psicie Se erm cereare are Save Ruriee seine ! 
| 

| PRO UMOA RI sale tive cero ieee lee eine oioen 

ee — Se eee oe eee ee ees ee oe cee oe are ee eh 





Looking backward over three years, 
to depression depths, we note that 
the item of housing in the N.1.C.B. 
index reached its low point in the 
summer of 1933, at 63.2 per cent of 
normal. The rise had carried it to 
73.4 per cent at the beginning of 1936. 


Trucks in Demand 


WHILE AUTOMOBILE makers’ were 
turning out 3 cars in 1935 for every 
1 in 1932 there was worry in some 
quarters. Was the temptation to sport 
a new car for the family outrunning 
real business recovery? 

One answer is found if we examine 
the record of commercial-car produc- 
tion. We state the figures first: 


Passenger Commercial Total 
1932 1,135,491 235,197 1,370,678 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 
1935 3,285,836 723,660 4,009,496 


Passenger cars include taxicabs; 
commercial cars include buses, trac- 
tors, ambulances, fire apparatus, etc. 
The figures are factory sales, com- 
piled by the Census Bureau. 

Our craving for percentage com- 
parisons leads us to discover that the 
gain in passenger-car production in 
three recovery years was 189 per 
cent. In truck production the gain 
was 208 per cent. 

Evidently the business man, includ- 
ing the tractor-buying farmer, has 
been more daring than the user of 
passenger cars. 

One out of every five trucks last 
year went to foreign markets, against 
one out of sixteen passenger cars. 


® @ FinaL production data for 1935 
(Cram’s Reports) show that the Big 
Three increased their dominance in 
the motor industry. They produced 
87 out of every 100 cars, compared 
with 84 in 1934. 

The Chrysler group maintained its 
position, accounting for 20 per cent 
of total passenger and truck produc- 
tion as in 1934. The General Motors 
group lost ground relatively, with 37 
per cent instead of 39. Ford-Lincoln 
increased its share, from 25 per cent 
in 1934 to 30 per cent in 1935. 

There are 29 manufacturers making 
passenger cars in the United States 
and 93 who make trucks (including 
10 who make both). Evidence is in- 
creasing that Ford and others of the 
Big Three are going out for this truck 
business. The Ford V-8 is well 
adapted to heavier duty than was the 
old engine. General Motors has sev- 
eral entries in the commercial field, 
including Chevrolet, and Chrysler 
centers its bid upon the Dodge line. 
In the field of heavy-duty trucks the 
International, made by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, wins first 
honors with 54,000 cars in 1935 
against 33,000 in 1934. 
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What /Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin R.R. 5 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 














TO THE MAN 


Who Expects to Make 


MORE than 
$10,000 a Year 


I KNOW two men of equal education and train- 

ing, of the same age and with the same admir- 
able qualities of honesty, industry and _ in- 
telligence. 

Yet one of them makes less than $2,000 a year 
and the other over $10,000. 

What subtle and yet essential factors have 
created this tremendous difference? 


A Knowledge of Outside 
Economic Factors— 


You may know your business thoroughly and 
still fail because you do not understand the basic 
economic laws, the outside forces that play upon 
it—that create its opportunities and shape its 
growth beyond your control. In order to achieve 
really large success it is necessary to build in 
harmony with these fundamental economic 
trends. 


Build Your Business 
on Knowledge 


—NOT on hunches. The Brookings Institu- 
tion at Washington, D. C., is recognized as an 
authority on outside Economic Law. They have 
prepared two ks America’s Capacity to 
Produce and America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume: A survey of the actual fundamental 
facts governing business progress in this country. 
Facts that you need to know: Facts that will 
help you to predict and take advantage of the 
Business Cycle. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
America’s Capacity to Produce 
Regularly $3.50 Our Price $1.50 
America’s Capacity to Consume 
Regularly $3.00 Our Price $1.25 


Review of Reviews Corp. RR 3-36 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me a copy of Capacity to Produce 
—$1.50. Capacity to Consume—$1.25. 


Enclose find check to cover. 


MRE ES Se tcdadvc<tebuarwekedhecdcoensaeed 
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What Does Mussolini Want? 


(Continued from page 58) 

well, tariffs will be abolished between 
members of the federation, and south- 
eastern Europe will become, for all 
practical purposes, a new nation. 
Italian capital—no matter whether 
Italy’s own or borrowed in the inter- 
national market—will penetrate the 
rich valleys now cultivated with 
wooden plows, and will resuscitate a 
region still numb from the dead hand 
of the Turk. The whole evolution 
will be gradual, mostly invisible. It 
will take ten years to consolidate the 
process, fifty to complete it. 

Early in the story Mussolini will take 
his place in the federal organization 
with some such innocent title as Hon- 
orary President of the Council. But 
with the first serious split in policy, 
he will throw his sword on the table 
(probably literally) and declare him- 
self something equivalent to execu- 
tive director. And presently he will 
hear a unanimous demand that he 
become emperor—he as Mussolini, 
not as representative of the king of 


Italy. Emperor—no less. He loves 
.titles, but as a practical politician he 
knows that the common people love 
titles even more than he. 

And his successors? There is his 
son-in-law, young Count Ciano, who 
married his daughter Edda. You have 
recently heard more of young Ciano, 
and seen his picture oftener, than of 
the king of Italy. That is no accident. 
Ciano is being groomed. There are 
the sons, Vittorio and Bruno, un- 
known quantities as yet, since both 
are under twenty. All three of them 
are in the Ethiopian war, working 
for citations. You may be sure they 
will fit somewhere into the parvenu- 
imperial picture. . 

But when will the time for all this 
come? Mussolini, who in reality is so 
candid that his enemies think he is 
bluffing, specified in a speech deliv- 
ered before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, May 26, 1927: 

“Italy’s fundamental task is to bring 
to fighting strength all her armed 
forces, on land, on the sea, and in the 


air. She must be able, at a given 
moment, to mobilize 5 million men 
fully armed. She must strengthen 
her navy. And her airplanes must be 
so many and so powerful that the 
whir of their motors will drown out 
every sound on our peninsula and 
their wings will blot out the sun from 
our land. We shall then be able, 
when some time between 1935 and 
1940 we shall have arrived at a point 
which I should call crucial in the 
history of Europe, to make our voice 
heard and our rights recognized.” 

The year 1935 arrived, and Italian 
armies, warships, and airplanes began 
to take their place as front-page 
news. Promptly on schedule, Musso- 
lini launched his challenge “to make 
Italy’s voice heard” and “to see Italy’s 
rights at last recognized”. For the 
triple purpose of nullifying British 
naval supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean, detaching France from England, 
and demolishing the prestige of the 
League of Nations, he launched his 
sinister Ethiopian war. 


Did Townsend Win in Michigan? 


(Continued from page 45) 
Bandwagon. Predicts Control of Gov- 
ernment from President on Down”. 

December 16, Enquirer-News: 
“Main Endorsed by Vandenberg. 
Senator, However, Expresses His Op- 
position to Townsend Plan”; and the 
17th, “Governor Again Talks for 
Main, Declares Townsend Plan Not 
Paramount Issue”. 

December 17, election result: Cava- 
nagh, Democrat, 11,341. Main, Town- 
send-Republican, 24,686. Kiefer, 
Farmer-Labor, 367. Total, 36,394. 

Votes against Main in the primary 
numbered 11,864; in the election, 
11,708. 

The vote was only 37 per cent of 


(Continued from page 44) 

the main the money has gone and is 
going to direct relief and to work of 
little or no enduring benefit, with a 
considerable take-out in compensation 
for the army of federal agents and 
employees. 

But even among promoters of this 
spending; among state, county and 
city governments, the chambers of 
commerce and other civic organiza- 
tion, which have been asking and 
getting money for this, that, and 


that of the 1932 Congressional elec- 
tion, which was Hooper, Republican, 
49,383; Gaus, Democrat, 46,093; other 
vote, 2882; total 98,358. 

Congressman Hoffman, of the 
Fourth Michigan District, termed 
Main’s vote “boarding-house hash”. 
But the Detroit Free Press declared 
it a Republican victory over the New 
Deal. The Townsend organization 
claimed the election as its first vic- 
tory east of the Mississippi. 

The Townsend Plan, providing for 
one-twelfth the population, did not 
satisfy everyone. On December 8 the 
Enquirer-News published a sugges- 
tion from three Battle Creek men, of 
the Retire-At-Birth Plan, whereby 


Pacific Coast Politics 


something else, there is growing ap- 
preciation of the fact that this way 
of doing things cannot go on; that 
whatever the emergency may have 
been, the means of meeting it in this 
fashion are headed for the point 
of exhaustion. With this comes a 
strengthening conviction that the Ad- 
ministration has been generally if 
not wholly wrong in the remedies it 
has devised and applied. 
Washington’s state of mind is in 
curious flux of greed, confusion, and 
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in twenty years everyone would be 
supported by the government; no one 
would have to work. This bit of 
satire attracted comment in metro- 
politan papers. It may or may not 
have been apt. 

The young people were noticeably 
absent from the polls. They should 
beware. People past 60 years of age 
have time to attend meetings and 
work in precincts and have lived long 
enough to be quite practical about 
their politics. They constitute an effi- 
cient political machine. The youth of 
the nation is not interested in politics 
and has not learned the necessity of 
group action. The old folks will be 
hard to beat in 1936. 


determination. Demand for federal 
aid, slightly abated, still runs on; but 
most of the people for whose osten- 
sible benefit aid has been asked and 
given now are murmuring in doubt 
and dissent; some of them, to be sure, 
because not given as much as they 
want. Others, by no means all of 
them Republicans, have their minds 
made up for change—to oust the New 
Deal, its progenitors, patrons, and 
payrolls. The number of those so de- 
termined is increasing day by day. 
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YOUR PROBLEM 


as a manu factu ver 
is to 


Keep your name, your product and 
your message 


Before the greatest number of people 
For the longest period of time 

In the most effective manner 

For the least amount of money 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING SOLVES THIS PROBLEM 


Letus PROVE it! 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO., 220 West 42nd St, New York 
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They Manage Our Money 


(Continued from page 38) 

year and is now chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve system, to use the new official 
title. 

When Eccles was first named to the 
old Federal Reserve Board, Senator 
Carter Glass, principal author of the 
original Reserve Act, was bitterly an- 
tagonistic. He was even more bitter 
about the new Banking Act, which 
was drafted under the direction of 
Eccles and shot up to Congress late 
one afternoon not long after Senator 
Glass had been given to understand 
by the Administration that no new 
banking legislation would be asked. 
It is not difficult to appreciate the 
emotions of Senator Glass over the 
treatment he had received and over 
the spectacle of his brain-child being 
placed in the custody of a young man 
with strange ideas. 

But mutual friends, seeing how 
foolish such a feud was, and what in- 
jury it might work, brought about a 
more friendly understanding. This has 
warmed into cordiality and resulted 
in the unanimous confirmation of the 
new Eccles Board of Governors with 
the certificate of approval from Sena- 
tor Glass, who said it was a “pretty 
good board”. He had been consulted 
this time before the names were sent 
to the Senate for confirmation. 


Broderick of New York 


The new act calls for a board of 
seven governors, holding office for 
fourteen years and ineligible for re- 
appointment. To get the expiring 
terms on a staggered schedule, the 
present incumbents were appointed 
for varying terms. Eccles was reap- 
pointed for four years. 

The longest term went to Joseph 
A. Broderick of New York, the full 
fourteen-year period. Fifty-four years 
old, he has spent his whole life in 
banking. Graduating from the New 
York University School of Commerce, 
Mr. Broderick became a junior clerk 
in the old State Trust Company. In 
1910 he became a state banking ex- 
aminer in New York and organized 
its credit bureau, examined American 
branches of European banks, and as- 
sisted the District Attorney in bank- 
ing investigations. In 1914, when the 
Federal Reserve system was being set 
up, Mr. Broderick helped work out 
the technical organization of the re- 
serve banks and was made chief ex- 
aminer of the board. Later he be- 
came its secretary, resigning in 1919 
to become a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York. In 1929, Mr. Roosevelt, then 
Governor of New York, appointed 


him State Superintendent of Banks, 
and he was immediately thrown into 
the maelstrom created by the failure 
of the Bank of United States. In 
the heat of indignation after that col- 
lapse, Mr. Broderick was charged 
with neglect of duty and conspiracy, 
but he was cleared with a certificate 
of integrity and character by the 
prosecution. Tempers had cooled in 
the interim. 

Thus Mr. Broderick brings to the 
new board three essentials: experi- 
ence in private banking, public ad- 
ministration of banking laws, and in- 
timate experience with the Federal 
Reserve system. 


Men of Experience 


M. S. Szymezak, of Chicago, was 
named for twelve years. With Eccles 
he is the only member of the old 
board to be reappointed. Forty-one 
years old, he has been on the board 
nearly three years. Previously he 
had been Controller of the City of 
Chicago; prior to that a professor of 
economics, and later in the real estate 
mortgage business. Although his 
practical experience has not been ex- 
tensive, he is regarded as a man of 
exceptional ability. 

John K. McKee of Ohio was given 
a ten-year appointment. Forty-three 
years old, he spent most of his life in 
banking in Pittsburgh. When Eugene 
Meyer was placed at the head of the 
R.F.C., in the Hoover administration, 
he made McKee his chief examiner, a 
key position requiring the greatest 
skill and judgment. His success is 
recorded in the soundness of RFC 
loans. 

Another practical banker, Ronald 
Ransom of Georgia, was appointed for 
six years. Fifty-four years old, he is 
a former president of the Georgia 
Bankers Association and the Atlanta 
Clearing House Association, and also 
former chairman of the banking man- 
agement committee of the American 
Bankers Association. Under NRA he 
was chairman of the banking code 
committee. He was the trust officer 
of the Fulton National Bank at At- 
lanta for nearly fifteen years. 

A two-year appointment was given 
to Ralph W. Morrison of Texas, a fifty- 
three-year-old business man with no 
particular banking experience. He 
was a member of the American dele- 
gation to the London Economic Con- 
ference, did a world-wide businesss in 
railroad equipment, headed a utility 
company but sold out to Insull inter- 
ests before the peak, and gets on the 
board largely because Vice-President 
Garner wanted him on. 

The board must represent not only 
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banking, but business and agriculture, 
so that for the next two years Morri- 
son probably will be as useful as any- 
one else would have been. 

The agricultural member will be 
selected later. 


Difficult Job Ahead 


Thus three governors of the new 
board have direct Federal Reserve 
experience, four have had private 
banking experience, and all except 
one have dealt with the central prob- 
lem of credit from varying angles. As 
a group the composite experience 
seems to be adequate, and the reac- 
tion of the banking world has been 
favorable. It is true that there are 
no great figures in the group, no men 
of exceptional eminence in the finan- 
cial world. But it must also be re- 
membered that it is a practical group, 
with no monetary cranks. In view of 
the history of this Administration, 
and its experimenting with trick theo- 
rists like Professor Warren, this ought 
to help restore the confidence of 
bankers who have been apprehensive 
over the Administration’s monetary 
vagaries. 

This group takes over its new man- 
agement responsibility at a difficult 
time. During the last two years of 
recovery, tinder has been laid—largely 
through the abnormal growth of ex- 
cess reserves, or excess credit—for a 
dangerous credit inflation, with all of 
the potentialities of the great explo- 
sion in 1929. 

Principally because of the steady 
inflow of gold from Europe, our bank- 
ing system has accumulated excess 
reserves of more than $3,000,000,000. 
That means that the banks could lend 
some $30,000,000,000 without ever hav- 
ing to go to the Federal Reserve store- 
house for money! Both inside and 
outside the Federal Reserve system 
there is anxiety lest this vast credit 
reservoir be raided for purposes of 
stock-market and other speculation. 
It is a wide-open gold mine waiting 
for another epidemic of Wall Street 
fever. 

That is the problem of the moment, 
and the very one for which the new 
powers of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem were intended. 

Three principal weapons are handed 
to the new board of governors. One 
is the power to increase margin re- 
quirements which brokers and banks 
must maintain when they lend money 
on securities. The second weapon is 
the Open Market Committee. And 
the third is the power to double the 
reserve requirements of federal re- 
serve banks. 

In general, the Administration is 









































The Fifth Avenue Buses Merit 
Your Careful Consideration 
When You Are Making Up Your 
List of Advertising Media 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers come from the highest-income sections of 
New York City. In addition to residents of the better class districts of 
New York, the Fifth Avenue buses carry a large number of visitors from 
all parts of the world. The Fifth Avenue buses are the most convenient 
means of reaching the Fifth Avenue retail shopping center and the mid- 
town business district. A survey made by the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany a few years ago showed that, based on a month's tabulations, the 
buses delivered to 


Bg re 378,000 passengers per year 
PUTER Te TCT PTCLE TTC TTT eT 423,000 si ma © 
McCreery's Fifth Ave. Entrance...... 233,400 7 _ © 
I ie i 6 ihe cde esesdeaeenennses 184,500 ™ — 
Franklin Simon & Co.............++4- 134,700 m a: ein 
John Wanamaker. .........ccccceees 284,294 = -— eo 


Advertisements in the Fifth Avenue buses reach these people at a 
logical time. Bus advertising space is the only "point of purchase" 
advertising on Fifth Avenue—the greatest shopping center of the world. 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers pay ten cents for a seated ride, in prefer- 
ence to a five cent fare on other transportation lines. All passengers are 
seated. No standees are allowed. 


6,300 passengers are carried downstairs, in each Fifth Avenue bus in 
a month. 


The advertising rates are as follows: 
Six Months or Over One to Six Months 
*Full run, 1 card in each of 400 coaches....$800a month $920 a month 
Half run, 1 card in each of 200 coaches... 400 a month 460 a month 
Quarter run, 1 card in each of 100 coaches. 200 a month 230 a month 
Minimum, 1 card in each of 50 coaches.... 100 a month 115 a month 


20% discount on a five-year uncancelable contract 
*Jackson Heights buses are not included in a ‘'full run."' 


AGENCY COMMISSION 15%—CASH DISCOUNT 2% 


Bills are rendered the first of the month of service. 


Mechanical data: Cards in side racks, || inches high by 21 inches long, 
outside dimensions; printing surface 10 by 20 inches; should be on 5 ply 
stock. Special positions $2.50 to $8.00 per month according to location. 


Further information may be procured from 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr., 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City Tel. CAledonia 5-2151 
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committed to low interest rates and 
easy money. This is especially de- 
sirable for the immediate future, from 
the Government’s point of view, be- 
cause between now and June 30 the 
Treasury must finance $4,500,000,000 
in Government obligations, about one- 
third of which is refinancing. This is 
part of the $11,536,000,000 which Sec- 
retary Morgenthau estimates the 
Treasury must raise in refunding and 
new issues in the next year and a half. 
Low interest rates and easy money 
therefore are highly desirable while 
these gigantic operations are going on. 

That situation makes the task of 
the Reserve system more difficult be- 
cause steps which it might otherwise 
take to ward off dangerous specula- 
tion growing out of surplus credit 
might seriously hamper the Govern- 
ment’s financing operations. 


Bonus Financing 


Another complicating factor is the 
payment of the veterans’ bonus. If 
this were paid by the issuance of 
$2,500,000,000 in currency, the effect 
would add to the burden of excess 
reserves. When the veteran had spent 
his money it would go into the banks 
as deposits, and increase the reserves 
by that amount. As each dollar of 
excess reserve is the basis of some 
ten dollars of credit, you would be 
adding a potential $25,000,000,000 to 
the amount banks could lend in a 
credit inflation boom without having 
to go to the Federal Reserve system 
for help. 

But the payment of the bonus in 
bonds, while no different in its eco- 
nomic effect in some ways, would be 
less inflationary than the issuance of 
currency in that it would not add to 
excess reserves, as currency payments 
would. The Treasury would be com- 
pelled to find money for cashing the 
bonus bonds. That could be done 
only by new taxes or by selling secur- 
ities to banks and investors. Either 
way the Treasury would thus with- 
draw from the market a sum of 
money equal to the amount which the 
veterans would receive and spend. 
This method would cost more, for the 
bonds would require payment of in- 
terest. But Government experts feel 
that the extra cost would be justified 
as insurance against the greater infla- 
tionary effect of direct cash payments. 

This, roughly, is the _ situation 
which the new Reserve Board faces 
as its settles down to consider what, if 
anything, it should do. 

It has slightly raised margin re- 
quirements for stock brokers, prepar- 
atory to similar action with regard to 
banks. The real question is, should 
these margin requirements be pushed 
even higher? In Wall Street it is said 
that so large a proportion of cash is 


now used in market trading that an 
increase in margin has only a minor 
effect in curbing speculation. How- 
ever, the higher the margin require- 
ment is, the more it restrains the 
general public, the lambs, from rush- 
ing in to make a runaway market 
such as we saw in 1929. Thus far the 
board’s action has been mild, serving 
more as a warning than as a brake 
to speculation. 

More important are the open-mar- 
ket operations. Chairman Eccles re- 
gards them as the most effective single 
instrument in controlling the volume 
of money and credit. 

When the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, operating as a unit as they 
must under the new law, go into the 
open market and buy government 
securities, the effect is to increase 
the reserves of the member banks as 
a whole, and hence to make avail- 
able a reservoir of credit upon which 
an expansion of loans can be based. 

Conversely, when the twelve Re- 
serve Banks sell securities the effect 
is the opposite—that is, restrictive. 
The new open market set-up consists 
of the new board of seven members 
and five representatives of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks, the five rep- 
resentatives to be chosen regionally. 

Formerly the board had only partial 
control over these all-important op- 
erations, because they were in the 
hands of a committee dominated by 
representatives of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks scattered about the coun- 
try. Often those representatives were 
under the influence of local conditions 
in their respective territories, thus 
making firm and prompt action dif- 
ficult when needed most. In the new 
Banking Act, control of open-market 
operations is lodged firmly in a com- 
mittee on which the board itself 
holds a majority vote. 


Relationship to Banks 


The third major weapon of the 
board is its power to raise the ante 
which it requires its hundreds of 
member banks to maintain against 
deposits. It has authority to double 
the reserve requirements of banks 
which were in effect when the new 
act was passed on August 23, 1935. 
This is a drastic weapon, intended 
only as a method secondary to the 
open-market operations. At a time 
when the twelve Reserve Banks, by 
selling securities in the open market, 
appear unable to absorb enough sur- 
plus money to meet the situation— 
that is, to tighten sufficiently the vol- 
ume of credit—then reserve require- 
ments would be increased. This would 
reduce the amount of footloose money 
and credit in the hundreds of banks 
which are members of the system. 

Similar power was granted to the 
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board, in emergency legislation, soon’ 
after the Roosevelt Administration 
took office. But that law provided for 
change in reserve requirements only 
when the Reserve Board declared 
that an emergency existed. The very 
declaration of an emergency would 
have a frightening effect. So in the 
new law that provision was scrapped, 
The board may now change reserve 


* requirements “in order to prevent in- 


jurious credit expansion or contrac- 
tion”. It does not have to declare 
an emergency. 


Inflation 


The whole point about these excess 
reserves is that they constitute free 
resources over and above the funds 
which must be held to back up de- 
posits, and they can be pyramided up 
in loans to some ten times their value. 
With more than $3,000,000,000 of such 
excess reserves now in the banks, the 
equivalent of $30,000,000,000 in wide- 
open potential credit is 
around waiting to be used. So long 
as it is unused it does no harm. But 
many bankers have been concerned 
lest it be drawn upon for speculation, 
and for abnormal investment such as 


might develop under fear of any price ~ 


inflation. 

To such an extent was this fear en- 
tertained that recently Winthrop Ald- 
rich, head of Chase National Bank, 
was vigorously demanding that the 
Reserve Board raise reserve require- 
ments at once. This despite the fact 
that when the Banking Act was pend- 
ing in Congress, he fought stubbornly 
against the board being granted such 
power at all. 

However, the pressure for increas- 


ing reserve requirements eased up 


considerably after S. Parker Gilbert, 
a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., pub- 
lished an emphatic argument against 
such action. He saw no sign of inju- 
rious credit expansion which would 
require such drastic measures. He 
said much of the excess came from 
the abnormal inflow of gold from Eu- 
rope, which might as quickly flow out 
again. Furthermore, frequent changes 
in reserve requirements, he felt, might 
create an exaggerated desire for 
liquidity among bankers, such as we 
had in the early days of the depres- 
sion. He thought that recovery had 
not advanced to the point where it re- 
quired such ruthless checking as 
might result from raising the reserve 
requirements. 

The best informed persons in Wash- 


‘ington expect no drastic action in the 


near future, unless marked changes 
now unforeseen should occur in the 


monetary situation. More likely the 
new board will devote time to careful ? 
study of conditions, and move with — 


caution and deliberation. 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cAtlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
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5.8. WASHINGTON 
5.S. MANHATTAN 
TO EUROPE! 


Where to go? Europe, of course! 
How to go? On the Washington or 
Manhattan! Their value is hard to 
match. Luxurious, large cabins—with 
real beds. Immense decks. Air-con- 
ditioned dining salons. Unexcelled 
cuisine and service. These are but a 
few of their many modern features. 

Cabin Class from $176 (with 
shower). Tourist Class from $113. 
Also popular Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt, Cabin Class from $126. 
Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany. Also ‘‘Ameri- 
can One Class” liners fortnightly to 
Cobhand Liverpool...and “American 
One Class” ships of American Mer- 
chant Lines weekly direct to London. 
Both $100 one way. Full details from 
your travel agent. Hisservicesarefree. 


A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon. 



















UNITED STATES 
LINES 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Other offices in all principal cities 























OPEN THE DOOR TO THE LAND OF 
BEAUTY. HAPPINESS on2 CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 











tee of ACCESSIBILITY ts the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of sce- 
nery, to mountain peaks and water 


resorts, to grandeur of vista and 


modesty of hamlet, to noted spas— 
known already to the Romans—to 
local colorthatnever fades. TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE ofthe LOW TRAVEL rates. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 





INCLUDE IN YOUR TOUR Lugano- 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake Dis- 
trict, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, dg re 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. Send 
for Packet WG-1. 


- 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








This 
Summer WEDE N | 
more than ° 
ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Sweden has solved the problems of modern 
living. Everyone from the humblest to the 
highest lives cheerfully in security and con- 
tentment. 

The visitor responds quickly and happily 
to this attractive habit of peaceful living. 

The long sunlit hours develop ey 's 
fruits and flowers to 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
@ keener enjoyment of living. 

















This sommer make Sweden your g 
#o all the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 

Direct from New York i in eight days—con- 


WICKER TOURS 


EU RO P E 


12th Season economical all-expense fours. Small 
groups with personal service of experienced leaders. 
Wide selection itix itineraries. All-expense independent 
travel also arranged. Cruise and ome, bookings 
effected on all lines. Write for Booklet ‘* 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 stn. 
EUROPE &:: $355" 


Write for Free Boo 
VARSITY TOURS wi FIFTH AVE., NEW Y YORK 
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12 STOPS . 14 DAYS 
$159 PER PERSON 


Cool surf-bathing near 
Colombo, shopping for ru- 
bies at Ratnapura, watching 
pageants at Kandy and stee- 
plechasing at Ooty. That's 
what you will enjoy on a 
two-week’s Summer tour of 
Southern India. Only $159 
per person (party of 3) for 
all expenses including per- 
sonal servant. Information: 
India State Railways, 38 E. 
57th St., New York... or 
the better travel agents. 





* Travel free from Worry” 
HOLY LAND — EUROPE 
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uality — Low cost 
Richmond, Va. 





“LISTED if TESTED” 
For 29 years WHERE-TO-' GO departments now 
in have been especially 
noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 


COLORADO 




















t from England and the C 
Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.U —_ NEW YORK 
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Always advertise as widely as you are 


ROUND THE WORLD 


TOURS FOR $ Lb PER DAY 


100 DAYS «=» $509 05645 


Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” shi: 
Rake to eee $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 


$198, ‘ong $215, Manila $215. 
SEE YOUR bere A AGENT OR WRITE DEPT 27 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Po 













When writing to these adverders will you 
please mention to-go Bureau ? 
dt will be greatly to your adeantage to do so. 














For the Best Rest, Go West 


LONCGCS PEAK INN 
LONGS PEAK, COLORADO 
Correspondence Invited, Mrs. Enos A. Mills 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Donatp Ricuserc’s article on the Town- 
send Plan, last month, brings an ava- 
lanche of letters-to-the-editor. 

Unfortunately, the Townsendites as a 
group have become intemperate, abusive, 
and threatening to those who dare to 
hold opinions conflicting with theirs. 
Their speakers refer to “our enemies”; 
their deluge of propaganda to Congress- 
men takes for its keynote “Vote against 
us and out you go!” 

Two letters that lie before us suggest 
that Dr. Townsend should have been 
asked to write our article. 


To the Editor: 


It has been aptly and pointedly re- 


marked that anyone opposed to the 
Townsend Plan is lacking intelligence 
or information. 

Why in the name of justice and com- 
mon sense, if you wanted an honest 
“interpreting of national affairs” (and 
the Townsend Plan is the biggest na- 
tional affair..since the emancipation of 
the slaves), why didn’t you get Dr. 
Townsend or Mr. Clements, co-founders 
of the plan, to give you the truth? 

R. W. Ross, 
Tampa, Florida. 


To the Editor: 

By training and experience I am a 
conservative, yet the Townsend Plan 
seems to me practical and feasible. It is 
for that reason I am writing to you to 
find out whether your. magazine will 
publish an article on Townsendism as 
outlined by Dr. Townsend. The Rich- 
berg article was biased and prejudiced 
and distorted. 

se H. L. SALPETER, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Another spokesman for the Town- 
sendites tells us that “it’s only the be- 
ginning, folks”! 


To the Editor: 

I have read “The Townsend Delusion”. 
It is well written but based upon dis- 
torted facts and figures. 

The first auto, airplane, wireless, and 
all past inventions which have advanced 
civilization met with the same ridicule 
as the Townsend Plan. 

It is only in process of formation. 
Their first plan was to tax industries. 
They then changed to transactions. The 
2 per cent levy. will be changed to a 5 
per cent levy. To avoid constitutional 
provisions this levy will replace all pres- 
ent ‘taxation now paid directly by the 
consumers. 

First, by a division of 40 per cent of 
the total among the states in proportion 
to population, enabling them to eliminate 
all their present levies while leaving 
cities, only, to provide their. own _rev- 
enues. This will, after eliminating all 
property and nuisance taxes, provide a 
surplus to take care of our aged and des- 
titute unemployables regardless of age. 

The 60 per cent retained by the United 
States will balance the ordinary budget 
and provide a surplus for development 
of water. resources, reforestation, soil 
conservation, flood control, water for 


cities and irrigation, etc., providing di- 
rectly and indirectly for employment of 
all surplus labor, at living wages which 
can be manipulated to balance living 
costs and establish a minimum wage. 
Moretti TomMiin, 
Houston, Texas. 


A surprising number of letters come 
from those who approve of the Richberg 
article—surprising because it is well 
known in any editorial room that those 
who approve rarely take the trouble to 
write. We quote only a few, the first 
from the editor of the Richmond News 
Leader and Pulitzer Prize author of the 
four-volume biography of General Lee. 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Richberg’s article on the Townsend 
Plan is the clearest statement of this 
absurdity that I have seen. If circulated 
widely it should help to kill off the 
demand for this impossible pension. 

Dovuctas S. FREEMAN, 
Richmond, Va. 


Another letter from the Old South: 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you for your 
foresight in publishing the article by 
Donald Richberg. It is of timely interest 
to all thinking men and women. 

With business men already taxed to a 
point where it is a strain to maintain 
one’s business, and with further taxes 
inevitable, - this delusion should be 
stopped immediately. 

While it is true that the Townsendites 
are in the minority, many politicians will 
be glad to sell out the majority for the 
votes of the few who will be benefited. 

RussELL E. GARNER, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


And this from an octogenarian: 


To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate the Review of 
Reviews for the fine article of Mr. Rich- 
berg on the Townsend delusion. 

My — grandfather left Glastonbury, 
Conn., on June 1, 1810, having traded a 
small farm on the Connecticut River for 
500 acres of new land here in Ohio. He 
was the first settler to own land here. 
Grandfather was a brickmaker by trade 
in the East, and in 1826-7 he built the 
substantial brick house which now shel- 
ters me. The clay, sand, and lime were 
all found upon the farm. . 

About the year 1890 the farmers and 
many other people outside the big city 
complained that they were not repre- 
sented in the legislature as their num- 
bers entitled them. The justice of the 
complaint was admitted, and both parties 
promised that the next member of the 
legislature should be a farmer. I was 
surprised that I was thought of. 

I won the nomination and the election, 
and found that while I could not please 
all of our people perhaps I could please 
the majority. At the close of the two 
years I was again nominated and elected, 
and then retired to the dear old farm. 

I am writing this letter out of gratitude 
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for that splendid article which I hope will 
help so many elderly people to recover 
their good common sense. 
C. O. Hate, 
Ira, Ohio. 


Raymond Clapper’s article last month 
raised the question, “Can Congress Come 
Back”? His argument was threefold: 
that the legislative branch of government 
had knuckled-down to the executive 
branch, that its powers had been curbed 
by the judicial branch, and that it had 
been weak-kneed before the clubs of 
various organized minorities. 

The veteran lady Congressman from 
California points out one avenue to re- 
stored dignity: 


To the Editor: 

I can tell you very frankly that in my 
opinion Congress can come back, pro- 
vided the present topheavy majority in 
Congress is cut down in the next elec- 
tions and enough Republicans are elected 
to make the Congress something more 
than a rubber stamp for the Admin- 
istration. 

A better balance between the two 
major parties would tend to restore the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
its normal and proper place. 

FLORENCE P. Kann, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Congressman Blanton of Texas _ has 
dared to speak his own views in defiance 
of minorities. His seat is safe against the 
grudge of organized labor. But he has 
brought down upon his head the wrath 
of Townsendites. He writes: 


To the Editor: 

No honest legislator should ever be 
compelled to do anything. No selfish 
group should ever attempt to force Con- 
gress to comply with its demands. Leg- 
islation coerced by threats is dangerous 
to the people. 

Dr.. Townsend and his followers have 
threatened that all Congressmen who 
refuse to vote with them will be de- 
feated. The easy way to be reélected 
would be to join them and keep silent. 

What is to become of Congress if we 
are to be influenced by such threats? 
I would rather get out than be such a 
servile, helpless worm. 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


And this letter from Congressman 
Millard, of New York State: 


To the Editor: 

I agree with Mr. Clapper. Congress is 
at a very low ebb. I believe that many, 
many powers have been surrendered to 
the President which should not have 
been; and I do hope that at the next 
session of Congress an effort will be 
made to take back the powers which 
are Congress’ constitutional prerogative. 

Cartes D. 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, 














Westinghouse equip- 
ment made _ possible 
the complete air con- 
ditioning of this mod- 
ern skyscraper — the 
Chicago Tribune 
Tower. 
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Proudly the famous Chicago Trib- 


une Tower wears now the rare honor 





of being completely air conditioned. 

It required superlative engineering 
and equipment for the comparatively 
youthful air-conditioning industry to 
bestow this new honor upon an al- 
ready famous building. How it was 
done is one of the brightest pages of 
industrial history —a page written 
by Chicago’s own Kroeschell Engi- 
neering Company, who designed the 
system, using materials from the 
great Westinghouse storehouse of 
experience and equipment. 

Today, Tribune employes and ten- 
ants enjoy cool comfort from this 
equipment, despite mounting mer- 
cury on the streets outside. They 
breathe purified air containing less 
than 5,000 dust-particles to the cubic 
foot, instead of 50,000 as in the air 
just beyond their windows! The flip 
of a switch in any of the 400 offices 
turns on either heat or cold — adds 
moisture in winter and removes it in 
summer. Pressrooms, composing 
rooms, and other vast working areas 
have their own circulating system of 
tempered, “‘pasteurized” atmosphere. 

A backward glance over the past 
fifty years reveals Westinghouse as a 
vital factor in many such pioneering 
achievements. Eyes fixed on the fu- 
ture discern countless opportunities 
ahead, to which the resources of this 
organization are constantly pledged. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 




















